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Langdon Post summarizes 
CHICAGO SATELLITE TOWN TO BEGIN IN JULY race relations training 
irst step in construction of American Community Builders’ 8000-family program ‘ 
icity” will be erection of 3000 rental units (rents: $65-$90) and a 
\pping center, as pictured. Philip M. Klutznick is president of 
me firm. The new city will be 30 miles from Chicago's loop district. 
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War by attrition... 














is a tactic for waging military campaigns that seems to be in favor now in 
the battle against public housing and against all those agencies and officials 
bold enough to speak a kind word for it. The record of housing action | 
either taken or refused by the 80th Congress follows what appears to be a \ 
planned pattern of attack, a pattern designed to wear down this public 
housing “enemy” by setting traps for it behind every bush, by exploding 
concealed weapons under its feet at unexpected moments, by raining down 
propaganda against it . . . and, finally, as a master stroke, by cutting off 
its supply lines. 

This last move may prove to be the one to turn the tide of the battle. 
Action by the House of Representatives on June 11 in approving a series 
of limitations against FPHA’s making the subsidy payments that it is 
legally obligated to render to local housing authorities, has outraged not 
only the public housing officials of the country, but also their mayors, munic- 
ipal finance officers, investment bankers, and a whole range of citizen 
interest groups. 

The strength of this united front may very well have its effect in not only 
getting a Senate reversal of the House recommendations on subsidy appro- 
priations but in bringing the Taft-Ellender-Wagner bill out onto the floor 
of both houses for action. It may stop the move to place what remains of 
the public housing program under the public works agency (thus giving 
it the same status as a streets and roads program or a sewer and drainage 
project). It may have an effect on getting immediate Congressional appro- 
priations for completing the long-stopped temporary veterans program. It 
may succeed in getting approval for a permanent National Housing Agency. 

This is no every-cloud-has-a-silver-lining thesis. It is simply a recognition f 
that even the most pessimistic fatalist and the most optimistic pollyanna do 
finally go into action when the flood tides reach the danger point or when 
the flames begin to lick at their feet. The public officials and the citizen 
groups who for years have fought for a sound national housing policy have 
in recent months watched with a kind of horrified detachment as one 
attempt after another to establish such a policy has failed. There has been 
a widespread feeling that only time could cure the sickness to which the 
country was exposing itself; that, like the head cold, nothing could be done 
for the condition but to let it run its course. 

But the move to destroy the subsidy base of the public housing program 
has been made in such irresponsible terms that there is a reawakened popu- 
lar drive to protect public interest and to salvage the country’s single con- 
structive effort at slum clearance. It is a sure thing that there is enough 
strong sentiment in the country in favor of slum rebuilding to defeat 
roundly any proposal that seeks to cut back the advances already made. 

If this anti-subsidy proposal is part of a planned attack against public 
housiag, the chances are good that it will prove to be the “incident” that 
arouses public emotion and launches a winning counter-attack. 
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“Fight for Housing Day” Rally Hears Congressional 
Leaders Predict Uncertain Future for $.866 


Existing housing programs also face uncertain future: (1) hous- 
ing appropriations for 1948 cut seriously; (2) President’s plan for 
permanent NHA rejected in House, pending in Senate; (3) dispo- 
sition of war housing may be transferred to FWA; (4) two more 
housing “investigations” proposed by Congressional committees 


June 25 was “Fight for Housing 
Day” both in Washington and through- 
the country. Spearheaded by the Na- 
tional Public Housing Conference, 
some 700 men and women, represent- 
ing 35 national organizations and 
coming from 30 states, met in Wash- 
ington to express nation-wide support 
tor passage of the Taft-Ellender-Wag- 
ner bill before Congress adjourns- next 
month. The group had a warm recep- 
tion in the Senate Office Building, 
where in the morning they were joined 
by a number of Congressmen and were 
addressed by Senators Taft and Ellen- 
der; by former Senator Mead, repre- 
senting Senator Wagner; and by Con- 
gressman Javits. Later in the day, 
members of the group went into confer- 
ence with the Republican National 
Committee. The Reverend Thomas B. 
Keehn, of the Council for Social Action 
of the Congregational Christian 
Churches of America, served as chair- 
man of the “Fight for Housing Day” 
Committee. 

Elsewhere in the country, in about 
100 cities, local citizens, housing, and 
veterans groups sponsored “Fight for 
Housing” rallies during the day and 
evening, 

The understanding of the delegates 
in Washington was that the Taft- 
Ellender-Wagner bill has a good chance 
to get through the Senate this session— 
but “not a prayer” in the House. Sen- 
ator Taft indicated that the bill could 
only pass the House if it were rather 
considerably revised. 


Mr. Taft Criticizes Lobby 


Assailing homebuilders and real es- 
tate groups for turning out “almost 
the most misleading propaganda since I 
have been in Congress,” Senator Taft 
declared that the Taft-Ellender-Wagner 
measure represents conclusions that re- 
sulted from lengthy hearings by Senate 
committees, conclusions that have never 
been refuted. He added that the aids 
to private enterprise, such as the pro- 
visions for urban redevelopment “should 
be supported by private enterprise” in 
its own interests and that no alterna- 
tives ever presented to date could do 
the job assigned to public housing. 

With the statement that consolida- 
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tion of the government’s housing agen 
cies was desirable “beyond any possi 
bility of question,” he announced his 
support for the President’s Reorganiza 
tion Plan No. 3, which has that objec 
tive (see additional facts on the plan 
on page 160). 
Mayors Support S. 866 

Several mayors voiced pleas for pas 
sage of the Taft-Ellender-Wagner bill 
as the only hope of solving their cities’ 
housing problems and a message from 
Mayor Martin H. Kennelly of Chicago 
was presented by Ferd Kramer, promi 
nent realtor and mortgage banker from 
that city, who added his own endorse 
ment of the legislation: 

“As a real estate man and mort 
gage banker, I am worried over the 
investments in our city unless the neces 
sary steps are taken and unless public 
housing is provided to take care of the 
low-income families dispossessed by the 
urban redevelopment that is planned.” 

After a dozen speakers told of the 
critical housing. shortages throughout 
the country, the plight of veterans and 
their families, the failure to tackle the 
evils of slums—and charged that no 
housing for low- and moderate-income 
families was being built or even planned 
—the meeting unanimously adopted a 
resolution calling for immediate action 
by Congress on the Taft-Ellender-Wag 
ner bill as the best answer to a “domes 
tic crisis” that is taking a heavy human 
toll in “health, welfare, and juvenile 
delinquency,” as well as placing a finan- 
cial burden on communities. 

A possibility of early House action 
when Congress reconvenes next fall or 
winter was hinted by the Republican 
National Committee, with the sugges 
tion that perhaps Congressman Wol- 
cott’s Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee could be persuaded to hold hearings 
on the bill during the summer recess. 

Slow response to Congresswoman 
Helen Gahagan Douglas’ petition to 
discharge the House Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee from further consid- 
eration of the bill—and thus permit the 
full House to vote on it—seemed to 
preclude the only remaining possibility 
for favorable House action before the 
end of July. Introduced on June 10, 






the petition has no time limit but re 
quires 218 signatures to become et 
tective 

The predominant 
House, as evidenced in three separate 
actions taken the week of June 11, in 
dicated a distinct hostility to the existing 
housing program, let alone any strong 
disposition to strengthen and extend 


mood ol the 


the government's interest in housing. 


House Action 


Budget Cuts. Jeopardizing the op 
erations of the National Housing 
Agency and all of its constituents, as 
well as of local housing authorities, was 
the Government Corporations Appro 
priations Bill (H. R. 3756) passed by 
the House on June 11. As of the time 
the JourNaL went to press, the bill was 
under consideration in the Senate——by 
the Subcommittee on Government Cor 
porations of the Senate Appropriations 
Committee. Hearings were scheduled 
to begin June 25, as a result of which 
it was expected that some of the most 
serious cuts would be restored. 

As adopted by the House, the bill af 
fects the Federal Public Housing Au- 
thority in two ways: (1) it cuts the ap 
propriation for administrative expenses 
from $15 million to $10 million; (2) it 
cuts the appropriation for subsidies to 
local authorities from $7,200,000 to $2, 
200,000. The subsidy cut was made on 
the basis that local authorities could 
obtain the balance of the needed sub 
sidy funds from two major sources: by 
reducing all their reserves by 50 per 
cent and by eliminating any payments 
in lieu of taxes to their communities 
beyond the amount stipulated in their 
original cooperation agreements. (In 
more than 100 cities, the result of this 
latter requirement would be that au 
thorities would make no payment in 
lieu of taxes.) 

The House bill also pared down the 
budget for the Office of the Adminis 
trator of NHA from the requested 
$1,400,000 to $100,000—a step that re 
sulted in the issuance of 30-day dis- 
missal notices to the entire NHA staff. 
The Office of the Housing Expediter 
was ordered to be completely liqui 
dated by June 30, 1948 and $3.5 million 
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was appropriated for this purpose. The 
Federal Housing Administration’s 
budget was reduced from $24 million 
to $17.6 million. 

There was some contradiction, how- 
ever, in the attitude of the House 
toward the Expediter’s office, since, less 
than a week later, on June 17, it adopt- 
ed a House-Senate conference rent con- 
trol bill (H. R. 3203), placing adminis- 
tration of rent control in the Office of 
the Expediter through February 29, 
1948, but abolishing all of the Expe- 
diter’s construction control powers ex- 
cept for permits for amusement build- 
ings. (The Senate passed the bill on 
June 19 and sent it to the President.) 


Disapproval of Permanent National 
Housing Agency. On June 18 the 
House unanimously adopted Resolution 
51, rejecting President Truman’s plan 
to establish a national housing agency 
on a permanent basis. The President 
had submitted the plan (Reorganiza- 
tion Plan No. 3) on May 27. Unless 
both houses of Congress reject the plan 
by July 27, it automatically takes effect. 
The Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee began hearings on it on 
June 18 and was reported favorably in- 
clined to the plan. Also, Senator Taft 
told the “Fight for Housing Day” dele- 
gates that he would support the plan in 
the Senate. Taken together, these facts 
led to some optimistic predictions that 
it would not be rejected in the Senate 
and that a permanent NHA would be 
established this summer. 

Briefly, the plan provides for a Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency headed 
by an Administrator and composed of 
three constituent agencies: Home Loan 
Bank Board, Federal Housing Admin- 
istration, and Public Housing Adminis- 
tration. A National Housing Council 
would also be set up within the Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency to co- 
ordinate its activities with those of 
other agencies; it would include repre- 
sentatives from the Veterans Adminis- 
tration, Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration, and Department of Agricul- 
ture, 


War Housing Disposition. Also on 
June 18, the House passed Congress- 
man Wolcott’s bill (H. R. 3492), trans- 
ferring authority to dispose of perma- 
nent Lanham Act housing from FPHA 
to the Federal Works Agency. All such 
housing would have to be sold for cash 
by December 31, 1948; however, pur- 
chasers would be eligible for 90 per 
cent insured loans under Title VI mort- 
gage insurance. Preference for purchas- 
ing the projects would be assigned in 
the following order: houses adapted for 
single ownership—(1) veteran occu- 
pants, (2) veteran prospective occu- 
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The NAHO President Says... 


Although we are faced with the most critical situation in housing 
that this country has ever known, a strange confusion exists. We see 
supplies increasing and yet new homes remain unoccupied because of 
production costs and consumer suspicion as to the value such homes 
actually represent as compared to cost. In the same mural, we see vet 
erans and others living in crowded and unhealthy conditions, all ot 
them avid and anxious to secure decent shelter within their budgets. A 
year ago some housing journals were placing the entire blame on the 
so-called “hierarchy” of Wilson Wyatt and his dynamic determination 
to establish and carry out a plan. Where can the blame be placed today 
when the veterans program has been reduced to shadow boxing? 

In the midst of this confusion, the public eye is focused upon Con- 
gress, for, in the public mind, the responsibility for deliberating na- 
tional problems and establishing remedies thereto rests solely with 
that body. Whether the 80th Congress will fulfill this responsibility 
or side-step the most vital domestic problem with which the citizens 
of this country are now faced, must be, and is, of concern to all of our 
people. It is hard to believe that constructive action on housing will 
continue to be delayed and that this Congress will brand itself as 
totally disinterested in the public welfare aspect of a sound housing 
policy. 

Citizen groups throughout the country are awakening to the need 
for governmental interest in—and the expanded use of federal credit 
for—housing. As the shoe begins to pinch the man of adequate in- 
come, he becomes aware, often for the first time, of the effect of bad 
housing on the family with inadequate income. The value of proper 
shelter has a meaning for vast numbers of Americans today who, 
in other times, gave it no thought. This interest can become a force 
in behalf of comprehensive legislation and action. Housing leaders are 
called upon as never before to crystallize this interest, to feed informa- 
tion to public groups, and to see to it that this great force is felt 
nationally. 

Every tool and every medium must be used. Every member of 
NAHO has a public service function to perform. Let’s be about the 
job—the time is now! 

E. W. Blum, 
President of NAHO 
June 1947 























pants, (3) non-veteran occupants; large- 
scale projects that can not be sold 
separately—(1) veterans cooperatives or 
corporations, (2) cities or public agen- 
cies (including local housing author- 
ities) where housing is located. 

The Cain-McCarthy bill (S. 1459) in- 
troduced into the Senate on June 17, 
carries similar disposition provisions 
but goes several steps further; it would 
transfer the low-rent, as well as the 
disposition program, to the Federal 
Works Agency by re-establishing the 
United States Housing Authority under 
that agency. The bill is now in the 
Senate Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee. 

Housing Investigations 

In the meantime, two separate in- 
vestigations into housing construction 
were discussed this month: one, to 
probe into “racketeering and monop- 





oly,” now being organized by a sub 
committee of the House Labor Com 
mittee; the second proposed by Repre 
sentative Javits to study the reasons for 
the housing shortage. 

The Labor Committee investigation 
was ordered by Chairman Hartley to 
inquire into the “numerous complaints 
of abuses that are paralyzing the build- 
ing business.” 


Senate Action 

In addition to rent control, the only 
other major piece of Senate housing 
legislation this month was the McCar- 
thy bill (S. 1361), which offered some 
hope for early construction of deferred 
low-rent housing. Introduced at the re- 
quest of city officials in Milwaukee, the 
bill would permit construction of such 
projects under present cost conditions 

(Continued column one, page 161) 
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CLEVELAND CITIZENS 
VOTE 3-1 IN FAVOR 
OF THE T-E-W BILL 


“Should Congress pass the Taft-Ellen- 
der-Wagner bill?” This question was 
put before the readers of the Cleveland 
News on May 10 in the weekly “Satur- 
day Town Meeting” feature conducted 
by the paper. The answer was over- 
whelmingly: “yes!” The ballot showed 
a 74.2 per cent vote in favor of passage 
of the T-E-W bill, to 25.8 per cent 
against. 

Before the News’ readers cast their 
ballots they were given an opportunity 
to read pro and con statements on the 
bill. Ernest J. Bohn, Director of the 
Cleveland Metropolitan Housing Au- 
thority, took the affirmative view and 
Nicholas F. Molnar of the National As- 
sociation of Home Builders the nega- 
tive. More than one-half of the paper’s 
editorial page was given over to the 
statements of Messrs. Bohn and Mol- 
nar. Further, following the balloting 
held on the basis of this “debate,” the 
paper again turned over a major part of 
its editorial page to print the comments 
that accompanied many of the ballots. 

Mr. Bohn Said .. . 

Mr. Bohn’s statement in favor of the 
T-E-W bill was concluded with the 
following paragraph: 

“The issue before us is not public 
enterprise versus private enterprise in 
housing. The issue is, how can we best 
develop a program whereby most of the 
job will be done expeditiously in large 
quantities by private enterprise while 
the public concerns itself with only that 
small segment of the job that private 
enterprise can not be expected to do. 
Since there is no profit in providing 
decent housing for families unable to 
pay full rent, the public must do it. 
This is the big job that can be accom- 
plished only through the patriotic co- 
operation of all of us. The T-E-W bill 
points out how it can be done in the 
American way.” 

Mr. Molnar based his objection to the 
bill on four major points: the bill is 
an “omnibus” measure; public housing 
competes with private enterprise; no 
housing would result from the bill; 
public housing fails to house all relief 
families. 


WASHINGTON NEWS— 
(Continued from page 160) 


if the local community provides a cap- 
ital grant to make up the difference 
between statutory cost limits under the 
United States Housing Act and the 
actual construction costs. The bill 
passed the Senate and went to the 
House on June 23. 
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“They Say He’s Very Prosperous” 


Cartoon that appeared in May 16, 1947 Washington 
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The Filtering-Down Myth 


Needs “Debunking” 


Can a few skillful real estate lobbies 
and a lot of muddled thinking con- 
demn the American people to a perma 
nent housing shortage? The compre- 
hensive Taft-Ellender-Wagner housing 
bill is attacked on the grounds that 
private builders on a “business-as-usual” 
basis can put up enough houses for 
everyone—enough so that even those 
who can pay only a very modest rent 
will have decent homes to live in. 
These witch doctors of private enter- 
prise defend their position with the 
“filtering-down” argument—a decoy 
that is disarming in its bold camouflage 
of the facts. 


The “filtering-down” argument tries 
to palm off on us the following spur- 


JOHN P. DEAN 
New York City 


10us reasoning: “Let private enterprise 
build all the homes, even if the homes 
built are so expensive that only families 
who can pay $60 a month or more 
can afford them. As families able to 
pay $60 a month move into these new 
homes,” so the argument runs, “they 
will vacate houses that are inferior and 
that will drop in rent. Thus people 
who can pay only, say $50 a month, 
will be able to move into these newly 
vacated units. The homes left vacant 
by the $50 a month families will, in 
turn, drop to, say, $40 a month, and 
so on, until even the families who can 
pay no more than $25 a month (or 
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even less, in some localities) will have 
a decent home to move into.” 

Thus stated, the “filtering-down” 
myth promises that the good homes 
left vacant by families of higher income 
will, after a while, decline in price to 
the point where all families who can 
not afford new housing are nonetheless 
provided with decent second-hand 
housing. But let us not be taken in by 
this sleight-of-hand. It can not conjure 
away the following objections to the 
filtering-down argument.' 

High Costs 

I. Since new homes can not be had 
for less than about $60 a month, only 
families who can afford more than that 
expenditure, get new homes. And un- 
less private builders do much better in 
the next few years than we have reason 
to expect, not even the shortage of 
homes for families who can pay $60 or 
more will be satisfied. As long as we 
have families living with relatives, 
newly-weds, and migrants from rural 
areas who can not find places to live, 
no vacancies will appear that might 
hlter down. 

Surplus Stops Production 

II. But even if private enterprise be- 
gan to produce a record number of 
new homes, another stumbling block 
would arise to trip it up: filtering down 
can occur only when an abnormal sur- 
plus of empty homes that can not be 
rented decline in rental value. But as 
substantial vacancies begin to appear, 
many builders become timid about 
starting new homes and soon stop en 
tirely. Those not deterred themselves 
by vacancies soon find out that their 
lending agencies are. So how can we 
get the extra houses necessary for filter- 
ing when the very existence of surplus 
homes inhibits new construction? 

Disproportionate Type of Need 

III. But even if private builders fool 
ishly overbuilt until we had more than 
enough homes for all the people who 
can pay over $60 a month, they still 
would make only a dent in our hous- 
ing shortage. A tremendous number 
of houses renting for $60 or more 
would have to drop in rent to $40-$50 
even to meet the needs of the families 
in this middle-rent group who now 
have no place to live. And to build 
enough new homes at $60 and up to 
permit the filtering down of so many 
homes that there would be a vacant 
surplus in the $40-$50 rent group 
which, in turn, could then filter down 


‘These points are developed at greater 
length in Professor Richard U. Ratcliff’s arti- 
cle, “Filtering Down and the Elimination of 
Substandard Housing,” The Journal of Land 


and Public Utility Economics, November 1945, 
pp. 322-330, $1.50 per copy, The University 
of Wisconsin, !21 
Madison, Wisconsin. 


South Pinckney Street, 
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HOUSING, TOWN PLANNING 
FEDERATION EXECUTIVE 
GROUP MEETS IN PARIS 

The executive committee of the In 
ternational Federation for Housing and 
Town Planning met in Paris from June 
6 to 10 to consider ways to resume 
the Federation’s full prewar activity as 
an international clearing house and, 
also, to discuss the practical question of 
reduction of housing costs. Charles A. 
Ascher, now in Paris as UNESCO con 
sultant, attended the meeting as a 
representative of the American Society 
of Planning Officials. 

The Federation is now inviting mem- 
bership by public bodies, unofficial 
agencies, and individuals on the theory 
that “without strong public backing 
no organizaton can hope to carry on 
work of real value.” Dues range from 
$5 per year for individuals to a maxi- 
mum of $25, depending upon size, for 


to less than $40, is something no one 
in his right senses even dreams about. 


Hit-or-Miss Operation 

IV. But let’s go the limit and make 
the absurd assumption that private en- 
terprise could oversupply the require- 
ments of the $60-and-up families to the 
point where the oversupply that filtered 
down to the $40-$50 rental groups 
would supply enough vacancies at that 
level so that some homes would filter 
down to less than $40. Even then grave 
problems would remain: 

(1) Could all these transfers and ex- 
changes of quarters occur within sufh- 
cient time to end the present shortage? 

(2) What guarantees are there that 
the homes that decrease in rent will not 
be only those so inferior in condition 
or plumbing that they either are, or 
are about to become, substandard? 

(3) Would filtered houses be suitable 
in size or location for the families that 
need them? 

(4) Can homes that rent for as little 
as $20 to $40 per month be managed, 
repaired, and kept in decent condition 
with the rent money and still have 
enough left for taxes, payment on the 
mortgage, or other costs? 

A steady look at the past reveals that 
where filtering down for more than one 
or two short steps actually took place, 
it provided low-income families with 
outmoded, inferior, inappropriate, in- 
decent housing. What kind of a hous- 
ing program is it that proposes as its 
main plank merely an oiling of the 
traditional slum-producing machinery? 












agencies. The Federation’s address is 
13 Suffolk Street, London, S. W. 1, 
England. 

A detailed statement on the history 
and recent developments of the Fed 
eration will be carried in an early issue 
of the JOURNAL. 


HOUSING ON AGENDA OF 
INTERNATIONAL MUNICIPAL 
OFFICIALS’ MEETING 

Housing will be one of four items 
on the agenda when the International 
Union of Local Authorities (local gov 
ernments) holds its Seventh Congress 
in Paris from July 6 to 10. Three 
separate aspects of the housing problem 
will be considered at that time: (1) 
problems of reconstruction and exten 
sion of towns; (2) realization of town 
planning projects; (3) administrative 
and financial aspects of housing poli 
cies. 

Former FPHA Commissioner Her 
bert Emmerich, now Director of the 
Public Administration Clearing House, 
will be one of the American delegates 
to the Congress. In addition, other 
Americans have submitted papers to 
be read at the Congress although they 
will not attend personally: they include 
Walter H. Blucher, Director, American 
Society of Planning Officials; Dr. 
Charles E. Merriam, Professor Emeri 
tus, University of Chicago; and Earl 
D. Mallery, Executive Director, Ameri- 
can Municipal Association. Mr. Blu 
cher’s paper deals with urban recon 
struction in the United States, covering 
the need, the difficulties involved, some 
proposed remedies and legislation, and 
some attempts that are under way. 


INTERNATIONAL TIMBER 
CONFERENCE SEEKS TO 
INCREASE LUMBER SUPPLY 

Ways to increase lumber supplies for 
speeding European reconstruction and 
housing improvement were discussed 
at the International Timber Conference 
at Marianske Lazne, Czechoslovakia, 
meeting from April 28 to May 10. 
Sponsored jointly by the Czechoslovak 
government and the Food and Agri 
culture Organization of the United 
Nations, the conference brought to- 
gether some 150 delegates from twenty- 
six countries and five international or 
ganizations. Conclusions will be sub- 
mitted to the UN Economic and Social 
Council and to FAO’s annual confer- 
ence in Geneva in August. 

Among the _ recommendations 

(Continued column two, page \77) 
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Over a year ago I was asked by the 
Inter-American Development Commis- 
sion to visit Venezuela as the guest of 
the Workers’ Bank, in conjunction with 
its plans for housing development. It 
was impossible for me to go at that 
time but Stephen Arneson, formerly of 
the National Housing Agency, went 
over from Panama. Arneson is now 
with the Workers’ Bank in Caracas 
and he and the Director, Dr. Vegas, 
have kept me informed of the progress 
of the work. 

This winter I was finally able to 
make the trip to Venezuela. During 
my two weeks stay, I conferred with 
Dr. Vegas and other officials and had 
the opportunity to visit several projects. 
| came away impressed with the vigor- 
ous and intelligent manner in which 
the program is being carried on, 

Under the present regime, Venezuela 
has launched the country’s first wide- 
scale, long-range housing program. 
Aimed at the start to alleviate shortages 
in urban centers, it contemplates grad- 
ual improvement of housing through- 
out Venezuela. 


Workers’ Bank Handles Housing 


The Banco Obrero (Workers’ Bank) 
is the principal government instrument 
for dealing with housing. Operating 
under the Ministry of Development, it 
functions as a lending and construction 
agency for housebuilding. Founded in 
1927, to make loans for private con- 
struction of workers’ housing, it is now 
responsible also for the planning and 
execution of an extensive government- 
financed low-cost housing program. 

In January 1946, the government ex- 
tended, by decree, the capital of the 
Bank from 20 to 70 million bolivares 
(the bolivar is exchanged at approxi- 
mately one-third of a dollar). During 
the fiscal year 1946-47, the Bank was 
charged with construction of 4000 
dwellings, in planned projects, to be 
erected in fourteen of the principal 
urban centers of Venezuela. At the 
same time, it was recommended that 
land purchases should be much greater 
than the requirements of the initial 
construction. Moreover, the decree em- 
phasized that the Bank should facilitate 
building, renovation, and acquisition 
of houses for middle-income families, 
by granting credits on long terms and 
at low interest rates. 

During the coming fiscal year, the 
Bank expects to receive an additional 
60 million bolivares and the same 
amount each successive year until it has 
a capital of about 400 million. This 
arrangement, it is hoped, will make it 
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possible to carry on a continuing pro 
gram of housing improvement. 
Ten-Year Program 

The Bank’s new program, which 
calls for construction of 40,000 workers’ 
houses throughout the country during 
the next ten years, was started under 
Alejandro Oropeza, now in charge of 
the Venezuela Development Corpora 
tion. The present director is Rafael 
Vegas Leon, a far-sighted engineer 
whose public service experience has 
taken him to all parts of the country. 

Of the 4000 houses under way, 1000 
are for Caracas; the remainder divided 
among thirteen other urban centers, 
according to greatest need. The Bank 
has made preliminary studies to deter 
mine the proportion of substandard 
dwellings in each locality, the relation 
of housing to local industry, and the 
construction resources of the commu 
nity. 

The Bank provides three standard 
types of one-family dwellings for its 
new projects, many of which will, in 
addition, have certain community facil 
ities provided, such as parks, plazas, 
and playgrounds. Dwellings are plan- 
ned for occupancy of from six to ten 
persons, at good space standards. They 
may be either rented or purchased 
through monthly payments over a pe- 
riod of fifteen years. The aim is pri- 
marily to encourage home ownership 
and that seems to be the preference of 
the people. 

Houses are mainly built of concrete 
block with asbestos sheet roofs. They 
provide separate sleeping rooms for 
parents and for boys and girls, living 
room, kitchen-dining room, shower 
and toilet, and laundry facilities. In the 
more tropical areas, generous porches 
are provided for outdoor living and the 
living rooms are proportionately smaller. 

In addition to carrying out its new 
construction program, the Bank man- 
ages Fl Silencio, the huge apartment 
project completed in Caracas two years 
ago. Replacing one of the city’s worst 
slum areas, the project, which covers 
several blocks, has 760 units, which 
rent to workers in the middle-income 
group. 

The Bank has also under construc- 
tion a still larger project of row houses 
at Maracaibo, which calls for 1000 
dwelling units. Begun before the pres- 
ent program, it is now nearing com- 
pletion and is expected to meet about 
25 per cent of the housing need in this 
locality. 


Venezuela Attacks Its Housing Problem 


The Bank functions with the aid of 
several commissions, membership being 
drawn from the outside. There is one 
to advise and assist on acquisition ot 
property and one for technical matters, 
particularly in regard to work contracts. 
There is a commission for consultation 
on administrative questions and one to 
consider credit arrangements. In Cara 
cas, in collaboration with the govern 
ment of the federal district, a commis 
sion was created to consider applica 
tions for allotment of dwellings. 

Many municipalities have helped the 
Bank to acquire suitable land at low 
prices. In some cases, sites have been 
turned over by the municipality to the 
Bank for housing construction. 

For the new homes soon to be avail 
able for occupancy in Caracas, the Bank 
called a halt on applications after re 
ceipt of 14,000. Study has been made 
of each of these applications, which 
have provided valuable social data. Se 
lection of occupants is based on a point 
system, with major preference given to 
families with children under sixteen. 

No Subsidy 

So far, the government does not con 
template subsidy of workers’ housing. 
Eligible families must earn at least 40 
bolivares per month per person in the 
family, a requirement which can not be 
met by a substantial percentage of 
workers’ families. 

The program, however, will probably 
be expanded to meet even lower in 
come groups and to keep pace with 
urban growth. It will doubtless be nec 
essary to increase the volume of mort 
gage loans. Contemplated are measures 
to improve rural housing, a problem 
which has as yet scarcely been tackled 
at all. 

The immediate and most urgent 
problem is caused by the great influx 
of workers from rural areas to the 
urban centers. Better employment op- 
portunities have drawn thousands to 
the federal capital, notably because of 
the recent employment boom in higher- 
type residential construction and in 
office building, and to the industrial 
towns, most particularly to the oil 
centers. 

Types of Housing 

Some workers live in the centrally 
located multi-family dwellings known 
as casas de vecindad. Constructed 
around a court, these resemble urban 
housing of similar type found through 
out South America. Some have paved 
courtyards, running water, and electric- 
ity. The outdoor area provides space 
for washing as well as light and air 
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for the cubicles which surround it. 
Severe overcrowding is the major difh- 
culty. These units, generally consisting 
of one room, often house a family of 
siX Or more. 

But most of the workers, and par- 
ticularly the new arrivals, live in shacks 
or ranchos. Generally built by the 
family from whatever materials are 
available, these are to be found mainly 
at the outskirts of the community. 

The rancho may consist of one room, 
sometimes housing up to twelve in 
dividuals. The traditional type, based 
on rural dwellings, is made of adobe 
mud, over a wooden frame, with a 
roof of straw. The floor is usually 
earth and, where sanitary facilities exist 
at all, they are of the most rudimentary 
nature. 

Thousands of these ranchos dot the 
hills surrounding Caracas, which is sit- 
uated in a narrow valley where dwell 
ing space is at a premium. Their coun- 
terparts are to be found in the dry 
canyons or quebradas which cross the 
city at several points. 

Improvised dwellings of this type 
that have sprung up in unplanned set- 
tlements throughout the country con- 
stitute a major housing problem. 

Pride in Home Ownership 

Yet a visit to some of these homes 
will reveal a sense of pride in owner- 
ship and efforts constantly being made 
toward improvement. While overcrowd- 
ing is general, some are quite well con- 
structed. Often even the poorest have 
plants and flowers. Many are painted 
in pastel colors and some have elements 
of decoration, inside and out. There is 
a marked desire to achieve some degree 
of individuality. 

Fortunately there is no heating prob- 
lem. Some of the ranchos have electric 
light. In Caracas, the city has built a 
few roads to the higher sections and, 
where there is no piped water supply, 
the municipality sends water trucks. 

Outside of Caracas there is an even 
higher percentage of these urban 
ranchos. In 22 of the largest cities, 
there is an estimated average of 32.5 
per cent of dwellings in this category. 

National Figures 

Figures that form a basis for study 
are provided by the 1941 census. With 
a population of around four million, the 
the calculated density is 5.75 persons 
per dwelling. Ranchos constitute 60 
per cent of all housing in the country. 
Lack of adequate water supply is an 
even more fundamental difficulty than 
the lack of sanitary facilities. Seventy 
per cent of the houses still have earth 
floors; 73 per cent lack sanitary facilties 
of any kind. 

The present progressive Venezuelan 
government has a strong sense of social 
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As of June 15 there were eleven state 
legislatures still in session out of the 
forty-seven that met in either regular or 
special session this year. Following is 
a summary outline of state action taken 
so far. Where the name of a state is 
followed by an asterisk, further details 
on legislative activity are given below 
under individual state headings. 


VETERANS HOUSING 

California*—$4.5 million for Title V 
housing 

Indiana—$2.5 million to reimburse state 
colleges for veterans housing 

Massachusets—amended (July Jour- 
NAL will carry full story of this pro- 
gram ) 

Nevada—housing authorities permitted 
to provide moderate-rental veterans 
housing 

New Jersey—perfecting amendments to 
existing program 

New York*—$30 million appropriated 

Rhode —Island*—enabling 
adopted 

South Dakota—cities authorized to co 
operate with federal government for 
veterans housing 

Wisconsin*—$10 million appropriation 
pending 


legislation 


LOW-RENT ENABLING LAWS 
Enabling legislation adopted 


Minnesota* 


Perfecting amendments to existing pro 
gram 

Michigan* 

Nevada 

New Jersey 

New Hampshire* 


State Aid 
New Hampshire*—pending 
New York*—extended 


responsibility. Well aware of the mag 
nitude of the housing problem, it is 
determined to continue its efforts to 
combat it. Despite the obstacles, under 
the able direction of Dr. Vegas, the 
Workers’ Bank is making substantial 
progress toward its goal. In addition 
to the management and construction 
aspects of its work, the Bank is carry- 
ing on planning and study programs. 
Some experimentation is developing in 
the use of prefabricated houses. It is 
proposed to establish a division for in- 
tensive research in problems peculiar to 
tropical housing, an undertaking of 
particular interest to tropical areas 
throughout the world. 


come Sdeade News 


Enabling legislation defeated 
Maine 

Utah 

Wyoming 


Tax exemption for public housing 
Missouri*—defeated 
Ohio*—expected to be defeated 


Restrictive legislation defeated 
Indiana—( see March Journat, page 66) 
Maryland* 

Michigan* 


Wisconsin* 


INSURANCE COMPANY INVESTMENT 

Maryland*—adopted; needs interpreta- 
tion 

Massachusetts—amended 

New York*—amended 

Pennsylvania—amended to permit con 
struction on vacant, as well as re 
developed land 

Rhode Island*—adopted 

Wisconsin*—adopted 


URBAN REDEVELOPMENT 
Minnesota*—adopted 
Missouri*—amended 

New Hampshire*—amended 


RENT CONTROL 
Illinois—awaiting Governor's okeh 
Maryland—adopted 

New Jersey—extended 

New York—extended 
Virginia—adopted 


MINNESOTA 

With approval on April 23 of a 
unique law (Chapter 487) authorizing 
creation of local authorities with com- 
bined power to build federally aided 
low-rent public housing and to as 
semble land for private redevelopment, 
Minnesota this year became the forty- 
first state with low-rent enabling legis 
lation and the tenth state permitting 
local authorities to act as redevelop 
ment agencies. 

Another unique feature of the law 
was that it was unanimously supported 
by the directors of the Minneapolis 
Board of Realtors on the theory that 
the public housing sections of the law 
were “limited and safeguarded in such 
a manner as to prevent unlimited pub 
lic housing and were restricted so as to 
provide housing for needy groups de 
serving of such accommodations.” 

Some of these restrictions are: (1) 
a requirement for a referendum in a 
community before any public housing 
can be built and an additional refer 
endum on each 1000 units of public 
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housing in the community; (2) pro- 
vision that public housing tenants must 
have incomes in the lowest 20 per cent 
of incomes in the community; (3) 
mandatory limitation on tenants’ term 
of occupancy to four years with a pos- 
sible two-year extension; (4) prohibi- 
tion against leasing and operation of 
any housing development already 
owned and operated by the federal 
government. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 

A state subsidized low-rent housing 
program along the lines of the New 
York state program has been proposed 
in New Hampshire, has cleared the 
House judiciary committee, and has 
been declared constitutional by the state 
supreme court. It has not yet been 
acted on by either house of the state 
legislature. 

One of the measures worked out by 
the governor’s housing committee, this 
bill would establish a five-man. state 
housing board with power to make 
loans up to $7 million and annual sub- 
sidies up to $245,000 to local housing 
authorities. In the event that further 
federal aid is authorized, the bill pro- 
vides that the  state-aided program 
should be transferred to the federal 
government. 

Another of the governor’s bills was 
adopted by the legislature late last 
month, authorizing towns as well as 
cities to establish local housing author- 
ities, and providing certain technical 
amendments to the existing low-rent 
enabling law. 

Adopted this month was an urban 
redevelopment bill—the eleventh of its 
kind in the country—authorizing local 
housing authorities now or hereafter 
established to act as redevelopment 
agencies. 


MICHIGAN 

On May 16 the Michigan house 
voted down a proposal to prohibit 
further construction of public housing 
in the state. Introduced by Representa- 
tive Arnold, a Detroit builder who said 
that public housing was “pure social- 
ism” and that his main interest was 
to “stop government competition with 
private enterprise,” the bill would have 
prevented construction of any more 
veterans housing, as well as of two de- 
ferred low-rent projects in Detroit. In 
addition, it would have stopped a con- 
demnation case through which some 90 
acres of blighted land are being ac- 
quired as part of Detroit's urban rede- 
velopment program, 

Earlier in the session Michigan ap- 
proved an amendment to its housing 
authority law, modifying the procedure 
for making payments in lieu of taxes. 
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CALIFORNIA’S GOVERNOR SIGNS 
$4.5 MILLION VET HOUSING BILL 








Above, California’s Governor Warren 
hands a duplicate copy of a $4.5 mil 
lion appropriation act to Barbara 
Rosien, Assistant Secretary of the Los 
Angeles City Housing Authority. The 
funds will be used to finish all uncom 
pleted veterans emergency projects in 
the state. About $2.5 million of them 
are earmarked for Los Angeles—to 
complete 908 dwellings of 1500-unit 
Basilone Homes. 


Miss Rosien played a leading role in 
pushing the $4.5 appropriation bill 
through the legislature. By arranging 
an interview with the Governor at a 
time when the measure seemed hope 
lessly lost in legislative delays and con 
fusions, she was able to secure an ex- 
pression of support from him for the 
appropriation. With this knowledge, 
Miss Rosien was able to build up, 
through slow and patient work over a 
several weeks’ period, sufficient legisla 
tive understanding of the need for the 
money, to get the bill enacted. 


It was in recognition of Miss Rosien’s 
hard and effective work that Governor 
Warren paid her the unusual honor of 
presenting her, as pictured above, with 
a “souvenir” in the form of a duplicate 
bill, completely signed and engrossed. 

Little hope was expressed this month 
for passage in the California legislature 
of the bills for state aid for low-rent 
housing and urban redevelopment re 
ported in the February JourNnat, page 
33. 


MARYLAND 

Defeated through the joint efforts of 
the Housing Authority of Baltimore 
City and the Citizens Planning and 
Housing Association of Baltimore was 
a proposed amendment to the Mary- 
land public housing law that would 
have (1) limited public housing in 


Baltimore to families with incomes not 
in excess of $1200 and (2) made it 
mandatory for all new public housing 
sites to be approved by a two-thirds 
vote of all the members of the Balti 
more city council. 

As reported in the March Journat 
(page 66), a $10 million bond issue 
enabling act for urban redevelopment 
in Baltimore was adopted by the state 
last winter, subject to a local refer 
endum. On May 6, however, Baltimore 
voters turned down a proposal to issue 
$3 million of these bonds. 

Out-of-state insurance companies are 
permitted to acquire real property in 
Maryland if the laws of their home 
states so authorize, under two laws 
adopted this spring. Whether insurance 
companies can invest in housing and 
urban redevelopment projects under 
these laws 1s a question that is yet to 
be resolved. 

Late in April the Maryland governor 
signed a bill authorizing creation of a 
state veterans housing commission to 
survey veterans housing needs and to 
cooperate with the federal government 
and private industry to relieve the hous 
ing shortage. 


NEW YORK 

Two appropriations to complete tem 
porary state-aided veterans housing be 
gun under 1946 legislation brought to 
$30 million the amount made available 
in New York this year—$25 million in 
January and another $5 million in 
March. (The statement in the March 
JourNAL that an additional $25 million 
was appropriated at that time was in 
error.) 

In addition, the legislature approved, 
subject to a referendum next Novem 
ber, a measure to increase the state 
aided low-rent program by another 
$135 million in loans to local author 
ities and $4 million in annual sub 
sidies. Most of this money will be ap 
plied to New York City to permit 
construction of already authorized state 
aided projects under present high costs. 

Other legislation approved this year 
permits insurance companies to (1) in 
vest directly in urban redevelopment 
projects without the necessity for estab- 
lishing subsidiary corporations and (2) 
to invest in insured mortgage loans for 
veterans cooperatives. As reported in 
the March Journat, statutory rent ceil 
ings were eliminated for new limited 
dividend housing and left to the dis 
cretion of the State Housing Commis 
sioner. 


OHIO 

For the third successive session of the 
Ohio legislature since the 1942 state 
supreme court decision prohibiting tax 
exemption for local authority hous 
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ing, a bill to restore such exemption 
and to permit payments in lieu of taxes 
was introduced. This year, as in 1945, 
the bill passed the senate. It is also 
expected that the bill will die in a 
house committee, as did the 1945 meas- 
ure. Even as passed by the senate this 
year, the bill would have applied only 
to existing public housing, and not to 
any future construction; further, it 
would have placed severe income limits 
on public housing residents. 

Killed in the Ohio senate this month 
was an urban redevelopment bill, con- 
siderably revised from the original draft 
worked out by the state Urban Rede- 
velopment Commission after a year of 
study. The substitute bill prohibited 
the sale of any cleared land to a public 
housing authority and eliminated any 
requirement for the rehousing of dis- 
placed site families. 

Although Ohio apparently needs no 
additional legislation to allow out-of- 
state insurance companies to invest di- 
rectly in housing construction, domestic 
companies can not similarly invest 
without specific legislative authoriza- 
tion. A bill to grant such permission 
has passed the senate and gone to the 
house. At least one local insurance 
firm, the Western and Southern Life 
Insurance Company, is exploring sites 
in Cincinnati for possible construction 
if the bill should go through. 


WISCONSIN 

Creation of a state housing authority 
and appropriation of $10 million for 
veterans housing are two provisions of 
a series of seven bills introduced into 
the Wisconsin senate by Senator Tehan 
in April. The $10 million would be 
allocated to localities on the basis of 
need. Both of these bills are still in 
senate committee, following a hearing 
on June 4, Already passed by the sen- 
ate and awaiting house committee 
action are other bills in the series, in- 
cluding one perfecting the operation of 
the existing low-rent program and an- 
other authorizing cities and counties to 
borrow money for veterans housing. 

Insurance companies are specifically 
authorized to own, develop, and op- 
erate housing projects in the state under 
an enabling measure passed last month. 
According to the Milwaukee Journal, 
insurance companies have had _ this 
power since 1945 when they were given 
permission “to invest up to 5 per cent 
of their admitted assets in anything 
they choose.” However, there has been 
some feeling that the 1945 law was so 
broad as to require a legal ruling before 
insurance companies could go ahead 
and build; the new legislation, of 
course, does away with the necessity for 
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NAHO MEMBERSHIP RISES, FALLS—BY REGIONS 
Region 1946 1947 Gain, Loss 
I—New England 133 125 — §8 
Il—Middle Atlantic 708 647 — 61 
I1I—Midwest 203 233 + 30 
1V—Southeastern 268 231 — 37 
V—Southwest 217 368 + 150 
ViI—Pacific Southwest 446 780 + 334 
Vil—Pacific Northwest 255 229 — 26 
VIII—East Central 174 218 4+. 44 
any further interpretation of their ing is to be built in the state since the 


powers in this respect. 

For a time this spring the status of 
local authorities and public housing in 
Wisconsin was threatened by two 
amendments to an otherwise innocuous 
bill; however, the offending amend- 
ments were respectively defeated and 
withdrawn and the bill passed in its 
original form. The bill in question had 
been introduced at the request of the 
Racine Housing Authority to permit 
housing authorities to sell real estate. 
One amendment would have added the 
phrase: “for the purpose of winding up 
the affairs of the authority.” The second 
would have prevented the creation of 
any new housing authorities in second 
class cities and, further, would have re- 
quired the abolition of all existing au- 
thorities in those cities by January 1949, 


RHODE ISLAND 

On April 28 Rhode Island became 
the fourteenth state to grant legislative 
authorization to insurance companies 
to construct and operate housing de- 
velopments. The Rhode Island law ap- 
plies to both new construction and 
remodeling where accommodation is 
provided for at least ten families. 

In addition to the twelve states listed 
in the February Journat (page 33), 
Georgia also authorizes insurance com- 
panies to own, build, and operate 
housing projects—as part of a re- 
development program under the 1945 
state redevelopment law. 

Rhode Island action this year with 
respect to veterans housing is summar- 
ized on page 132 of the May Journat, 
under the heading “Providence—City- 
aided Housing for Veterans.” 


MISSOURI 

For the second time within the past 
year the Missouri legislature in March 
defeated a bill to restore tax exemption 
to public low-rent housing by having 
them classed as charitable institutions. 
After the final vote was taken, sup- 
porters of the measure indicated that 
they would try to get the same result 
through court action. Some such action 
is necessary if any more low-rent hous- 





1945 state constitution limits tax ex- 
emption to charitable institutions. 

One of the amendments to the Mis 
souri 1946 redevelopment law that was 
passed by the legislature last month had 
been introduced at the request of a 
large eastern insurance company inter 
ested in building in St. Louis as soon as 
cost conditions permit. Similar to a 
provision in the New York redevelop- 
ment law, this amendment provides 
that a redevelopment company may at 
any time waive the right to 25-year 
partial tax exemption and thus be freed 
of municipal controls over rents, earn- 
ings, and operation. 


ILLINOIS 

Early this month the Illinois senate 
approved and sent to the assembly a 
series of three bills that comprised the 
governor's $30 million housing and re- 
development program. Latest reports 
indicated that the program was run- 
ning into some difficulties in the as- 
sembly, with the expectation that it 
would be reduced by at least $10 mil- 
lion before final passage. As the pro- 
gram was originally proposed, it called 
for allocation of the original $30 mil- 
lion in three ways, as follows: 

1—$15 million on a matching basis 
to localities for land assembly in blight- 
ed areas. These funds could be granted 
only to land clearance commissions and 
would be distributed on the basis of 
need, rather than of population. It is 
expected that the bulk of the money 
would go to Chicago. 

2—$5 million to local housing au- 
thorities on the basis of need for the 
construction of housing for families to 
be displaced by redevelopment activities 
of land clearance commissions under 
the above program. 

3—$10 million in outright grants to 
either local housing authorities or land 
clearance commissions on the basis of 
population. These funds could be used 
for a variety of purposes—land assem- 
bly, construction of temporary housing, 
or construction of permanent housing 
for rent or sale to veterans or families 
displaced by redevelopment projects. 
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Will Changes in the Corporate Income Tax Encourage 
Construction of Rental Housing at Moderate Rents? 


HENRY M. PROPPER 
Executive Vice-President, 
National Committee on Housing, Inc. 


An opportunity offered only in the 
last day or two to go over carefully 
George Duggar’s review in the April 
JouRNAL oF Hovusine of the two cor 
porate income tax proposals put out by 
the National Committee on Housing.* 
As might be expected, I find myself in 
substantial disagreement with Mr. Dug- 
gar’s premise, analysis, and interpreta 
tions. 

Perhaps what is basically at issue be- 
tween us is the premise from which we 
each start. First, | think we must rec- 
ognize that the two proposals—(a) the 
emergency plan for accelerated amorti- 
zation for large-scale projects under- 
taken prior to January 1, 1949; and (b) 
revision of the corporate income tax 
structure insofar as investments in 
housing are concerned—are two totally 
separate and distinct plans that deal 
with entirely different problems. The 
first is purely an emergency measure, 
designed to stimulate the construction 
of multi-family rental housing now. 
The second deals with a basic problem 
in the operation of the income tax law 
insofar as corporate investments in 
housing projects are concerned, the ef- 
fect of which was evidenced long before 
the war and will continue in the post- 
war period to promote and stimulate 
wildcat financing of such projects unless 
revised, 

Accelerated Amortization 

As to the emergency proposal, Mr. 
Duggar makes a considerable point of 
the fact that it would be of little benefit , 
to the mutual insurance companies and 
bases a good deal of criticism on that 
fact. He argues as if it were an estab- 
lished fact at this moment that a great 
deal of multi-family rental housing is 
to be provided by the mutual insurance 
companies. The fact is that the insur- 
ance companies, with one exception, 
have only exhibited the most frag- 
mentary interest in providing multi- 
family or any other kind of housing 
by direct investment and that we have 
no reason to believe that more than a 
very minute fraction of the total need 





*Plan (a)—“A Way to Speed Moderate 
Price Rental Housing,” in Tomorrow’s Town, 
January, 1947, Vol. 5, No. 1; Plan (b)— 
Randolph Paul and Miles Colean, Effect of the 
Corporate Income Tax on Investment in 
Rental Housing, 1946. Both published by 
National Committee on Housing, Inc., 1 
Madison Avenue, New York 10, New York. 
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Mr. Propper takes issue with George Duggar’s answers to the 
above question as carried in the April Journal of Housing 
(page 103) in an article of the same title. 


will be met during the next two or 
three years from this source. There 
fore, Mr. Duggar’s reasoning that the 
accelerated amortization proposal would 
little benefit this group is somewhat 
beside the point. If we are to be real 
istic, we must face the fact that multi 
family rental housing, particularly in 
the larger metropolitan areas where it 
is most urgently needed, will be pro 
vided by builders and investors other 
than the insurance companies as it has 
been in the past. 

Mr. Duggar then proceeds to evaluate 
the plans—and here I am not sure 
whether he was considering both the 
emergency and the long-range pro 
posals, or one or the other—in terms 
of anticipated results on three counts: 
(1) Will they reduce costs or increase 
profits so as to induce more construc 
tion? (2) Will they make for a sounder 
investment pattern? (3) Will they lead 
to harmful abuses in public finance? 


Why No Rental Housing Now? 


Considering now only the emergency 
plan for accelerated amortization, let 
me say first that Mr. Duggar ignored 
the most cogent and urgent reason for 
accelerated amortization at this time. 
We are faced at the moment with an 
inescapable fact. No substantial amount 
of multi-family rental housing is being 
built. Why? The basic reason is the 
fact that rental housing, unlike hous 
ing built for sale, is a long-term invest- 
ment. The builder who builds either 
small houses for sale or cooperative 
apartments, so called, divests himself 
immediately upon the sale of this prop- 
erty, of the risk involved in today’s in 
flated housing costs. He passes that 
risk on to the purchaser. The builder 
of a genuine rental project is in an en- 
tirely different category. His investment 
is for a period of years. Today’s high 
costs set the capital structure of his 
project, which must earn sufficient in- 
come to pay the capital charges, taxes, 
and operating costs for a period that 
may extend up to 40 years. Because he 
can retire his investment only at the 
rate of 24 per cent a year on a level 
plan or 3.75 per cent annually on a 
diminishing balance basis, he can not 
protect that investment against the con- 
tingency of lower capital costs that may 
prevail in as little as three or four or 
five years. If, as is generally expected, 


construction costs are reduced as much 
as 20 per cent or 25 per cent within 
the next five years, his housing project 
will have to compete with brand new 
construction built at lower costs and 
therefore rentable at a lower figure 
From our investigation, we are con 
vinced that this is the major obstacle 
to the construction of multi-family 
housing at this time. 

The accelerated amortization plan 
proposed by the National Committec 
on Housing is designed specifically to 
meet this major obstacle by enabling 
the investor to write down his invest 
ment rapidly enough to put his hous 
ing project In a competitive position 
with new construction that will come 
along at lower costs. Everyone who 
has considered this problem agrees that 
a means to this end must be found if 
any substantial amount of construction 
is to be initiated. The nub of the prob 
lem is to make this accelerated amorti 
zation possible without increasing the 
rents. This the plan accomplishes by 
offering as an inducement the oppor 
tunity to use profits trom other sources 
free of the 38 per cent corporate in 
come tax to which they normally would 
be subject, if they are applied to 
amortizing the housing debt. To argue 
that the plan will not reduce costs is 
to set up a straw-man. It has never 
been contended that the plan would 
reduce housing costs. It has one ob 
jective—to stimulate the construction 
of multi-family housing now. It offers 
a way of accomplishing that purpose 
without taking that excess amortization 
out of the pocket of the rent payer. 


Sounder Investments? 


Mr. Duggar’s second question, namely 

-will the emergency plan make for 
sounder investment pattern—can be 
answered very definitely in the affirma 
tive. One of the most serious hazards 
that has periodically undermined sound 
housing finance has been the fact that 
outstanding debt structure bore no rela 
tion to actual depreciated value or cur 
rent market value. By enabling in 
vestors to amortize much more rapidly 
than is normal, the relationship of de 
preciated and market value to outstand 
ing debt can be kept in line. 

Question three as to possible difh- 
culties and abuses that might prove 
harmful under the accelerated amorti 
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zation plan is more or less enigmatic 
to me. There is a potential subsidy 
involved in the use of the plan. That 
was stated definitely when the proposal 
was put forward, The potential subsidy 
may take one of three forms: (a) a 
possible future reduction in the rate of 
the corporate income tax, which would 
benefit the corporation availing itself 
of early tax-free amortization; (b) the 
sale of the property after it is com- 
pletely amortized by the original 
owner, at which time the selling cor 
poration would pay a capital gains tax 
at the rate of 25 per cent instead of the 
corporate income tax of 38 per cent, 
showing a net advantage of 13 per 
cent; and (c) the loss of tax revenue 
by the government, involved in the 
right of the purchasing corporation in 
the event of a sale to depreciate its 
property based on its acquisition cost at 
the normal 24 per cent per annum 
rate, thus in effect, allowing a double 
depreciation on the same piece of prop- 
erty. These are all obvious sources of 
potential tax loss to the government 
and, to that extent, are potential sub- 
sidies but can hardly be described as 
either abuses or harmful. 


If the plan helps provide a large 
number of moderate-price rental hous- 
ing units at this time, it does definitely 
hold out the prospect of serving a very 
important social purpose. It is not a 
substitute for public housing, was not 
so intended, nor offered to that end. 
The fact that it will induce investors 
to undertake the construction of such 
housing at this time without increasing 
rents is the point to be kept in mind. 


Long-Range Problem 

To inject the Paul-Colean study find- 
ings at this point seems to me to con- 
fuse the issue. That study deals with 
the long-range problem that investment 
in rental housing has presented for a 
number of years. It is a fact that the 
present corporate income tax formula 
puts a premium on wild-cat financing 
of rental projects. In other words, the 
greater the burden of outstanding debt 
that can be maintained by the owning 
corporation of a rental project, the less 
corporate income tax it has to pay. The 
extent to which this fact is recognized 
by those who operate rental properties 
is shown in the figures of tax income 
cited in the Paul-Colean report for the 
five years—1938 to 1942 inclusive. The 
average corporate income tax yield to 
the government for all types of urban 
realty corporations, residential, commer- 
cial, and industrial was less than $31 
million annually. One has only to 


think of the billions of dollars invested 
in such properties when considering 
this extremely low yield to realize the 
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SAN FRANCISCO 
$10,000 Granted for Initiating 
Urban Redevelopment Program 


With a $10,000 grant allocated by 
the city board of supervisors last 
month, the San Francisco City Plan- 
ning Commission is now engaged in a 
survey of a proposed redevelopment 
area, known as the Western Addition. 
Expected to take about six months, the 
survey will have three main purposes: 
(1) preparation of a general redevelop- 
ment plan for the mile square area; (2) 
preparation of a detailed site plan for 
one project area within the larger area; 
(3) presentation of two possible meth- 
ods of financing the project. 

Undertaking the survey represents 
the fourth step that San Francisco has 
taken in the way of urban redevelop 
ment since the passage of the state 
community redevelopment law in 1945. 
In December 1945, the Planning Com- 
mission adopted a master plan for the 
city, designating the principal areas of 
blight. During 1946, the Commission, 
at the request of the board of super- 
visors, recommended the Western Ad- 
dition as the first area to be redeveloped 
and submitted its findings to the board 
in January 1947 in a report entitled 
“The Next Step in Urban Redevelop- 
ment.” On the basis of that report, the 
board later in January authorized the 
detailed study of the area and in May 
appropriated the necessary funds. 

Mel Scott, city planner formerly con 
nected with the Citizens’ Planning 
extent to which various forms of debt 
financing are used to circumvent the 
tax. The carefully documented report 
presented by Messrs. Paul and Colean 
proves first that the present corporate 
income tax formula discourages gen- 
uine equity investment in rental hous- 
ing; second, that it stimulates, pro- 
motes, and gives every incentive for the 
maintenance of the highest possible 
burden of outstanding indebtedness in 
order to avoid the tax; and, third, that 
as a source of income for the federal 
government, it is less than negligible. 
Any projection of this specific discus- 
sion to cover all types of corporations 
and all corporate income taxes can 
serve only to further becloud the ques- 
tion and take us far afield from the 
housing scene, which is our primary 
concern. 

My differences with Mr. Duggar’s 
evaluation are far from exhausted but 
this answer has already stretched far 
beyond any length I had intended. 









Council of Greater San Jose, has been 
engaged to do the survey for the Com 
mission under the direction of T. J. 
Kent, Jr., Director of Planning. Lad 
islas Segoe, principal consultant to the 
Commission, will also assist in the di 
rection of the study. 


CHICAGO 
“Salute to Public Housing’ Dinner 
Honors Authority's Tenth Birthday 

Five hundred Chicago citizens and 
professional housers met on June 12 to 
celebrate the tenth birthday of the Chi- 
cago Housing Authority at a “salute 
to public housing” dinner sponsored by 
the Public Housing Association. “Sa 
luted” on this occasion were Mayor 
Kennelly, former Mayor Kelly, Author 
ity Secretary Elizabeth Wood, and all 
present and former Authority Com 
missioners. 

The Public Housing Association fur- 
ther marked the event by presenting 
scrolls to both the Authority and for- 
mer Mayor Kelly, expressing its appre- 
ciation for their “vigorous prosecution” 
of the city’s public housing program. 
“We confidently look forward to the 
next decade,” the scroll to the Author 
ity concluded, “when we may celebrate 
the fulfillment of our goal—the right of 
every citizen to a decent home and the 
eradication of slums and blight—under 
the stewardship of the Chicago Hous 
ing Authority.” 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Hardships Caused by Evictions 
Studied by Housing Association 

In an effort to find out the extent 
and character of the financial or other 
hardship suffered by families evicted 
from their homes under the provisions 
of the District of Columbia rent control 
law, the Washington Housing Associa- 
tion investigated the cases of 454 Dis 
trict of Columbia families evicted in a 
two-month period last year. The results 
of the study were published this spring 
by the Association in a pamphlet en- 
titled “Has the D. C. Rent Law Suf- 
ficiently Protected Families Against 
Evictions?” 

The D. C. rent control law differs 
somewhat from the federal law, par- 
ticularly with reference to eviction pro- 
cedures. The former requires only a 
30-day written notice to vacate, where- 
as the OPA regulation calls for six- 
months’ written notice. In this respect, 
the D. C. law provides less tenant pro- 
tection than the federal law. Inade- 
(Continued column three, page 170) 
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Takes Time, Skill, Hard Work 


It is easy to say that the solution to 
the housing problem depends to an 
important degree on the people’s under 
standing. But the actual job of ex 
plaining the need for an adequate 
national housing program to the aver- 
age citizen—in a manner leading to 
concerted action—takes time, skill, and 
hard work. For housing officials who 
are working for community action, the 
National Publicity Council for Health 
and Welfare Services offers professional 
guidance and time-saving help in build- 
ing resultful relations with the public. 

The purpose of this twenty-five year 
old nonprofit agency is to help civic, 
health, and welfare organizations gain 
public understanding and support for 
their services. Originally sponsored by 
the Department of Social Work Inter- 
pretation of the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, the National Publicity Council 
has now grown up to be an independ- 
ent corporation, supported by founda- 
tion grants and membership dues, serv- 
ing more than 2000 social welfare, 
health, and cultural institutions over 
the country. 

All of the Council’s membership 
services—publications, portfolio library, 
information and consultation service— 
are based on its national clearing house 
of tested ideas and methods for inter- 
preting social needs and services to 
the public. This clearing house is con- 
stantly enlarged and kept up to date 
through national surveys, conducted 
each year by the Council’s research de- 
partment, on the public information 
projects used by public health and wel- 
fare departments, private group work 
and case work agencies, housing asso- 
ciations, libraries, hospitals, and other 
community agencies. The Publicity 
Council holds membership in the Na- 
tional Conference of Social Work (of 
which it is an Associate Group), the 
American Public Health Association (at 
whose annual meetings it conducts the 
Health Education Center), the Na- 
tional Social Welfare Assembly, the 
American Public Welfare Association, 
and the National Association of Public 
Relations Counsel. Through these 
affiliations the Council shapes its serv- 
ices to meet prevailing policies and 
ethics of social work, as well as cur- 
rent trends in public thinking and 
reaction. 


“How-To-Do-It” Books 
The Council’s “how-to-do-it” books 
on using the various publicity tools are 
typical examples of how the successful 
publicity ideas and experiences of all 
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kinds of agencies are relayed—along 
with professional advice—to its mem 
bers. Since the methods and objectives 
of public understanding sought by non 
profit groups differ from those of com- 
mercial publicity, these practical non 
technical manuals are written especially 
for the busy agency executive who is 
responsible for public information 
along with his regular administrative 
duties, Titles in this “how-to-do-it” 
series include: 


“Working With Newspapers,” by 
GERTRUDE Simpson discusses the me 
chanics necessary for the production 
of an acceptable news release; cites 
good and bad examples of lead para- 
graphs, headlines, and picture captions; 
analyzes the kinds of stories carried in 
the various sections of a newspaper. 

Giving the reader the benefit of her 
long free-lance experience in the news- 
paper field, Mrs. Simpson shows how 
the almighty city editor evaluates a 
publicity handout; what happens when 
it is handed over to the re-write man; 
and the reason it is too often relegated 
to the waste paper basket. Stating that 
“when an agency’s name is in print it 
only gains publicity value when it tells 
what that agency does,” Mrs. Simpson 
shows the housing official how to add 
human interest to his publicity re- 
leases by relating them to current prob- 
lems and headlines. 

True to its title, “Working With 
Newspapers” contains a check list of 
do’s and don’ts to keep in mind when 
dealing with editors and reporters. 


“Annual Reports—How to Plan and 
Write Them,” by Bearrice K. Tott- 
ErIs, Chief Consultant for the National 
Publicity Council, is a time-saver for 
the housing official who is faced once 
a year with the big job of telling the 
taxpayers about his agency’s work. This 
manual shows the writer how to tackle 
his raw material by helping him to 
organize his facts, analyze his audi- 
ence, and plan his story. Various de- 
vices for slanting the story, such as 
reporting by departments, by incident, 
and by calendar sequence, are de- 
scribed in detail. 

The book’s list of potential readers 
of a social agency’s report is a useful 
guide to the writer who would steer 
clear of professional jargon, yet not 
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write down to his readers. This list 
and the passage on ways of “writing 
within the reader’s experience as a 
citizen and a human being” are in 
tended to steer the writer away from 
that pitfall common to most public 
agency reports: the academic approach 


Although statistics are a legal re 
quirement for most annual reports, they 
can be made meaningful and even in 
teresting with a little skillful handling. 
“Annual Reports—How to Plan and 
Write Them” gives many helpful hints 
on using graphics, comparisons, and 
notations for taking the curse off rows 
of figures. 


“Planning Your Meeting,” by Rutn 
HaAvver gives the reader experienced 
advice on managing a large-scale rally 
for community action as well as a 
small “come and see” meeting for civic 
leaders. This “how-to-do-it” discusses 
the factors that make for successful 
planning—theme, audience, timing, 
program building—as well as such spe 
cial features for meetings as quizzes, 
audience participation, films, and mock 
radio techniques. The manual also 
covers such subjects as handling guest 
speakers, panel discussions, mealtime 
meetings, and invitations. 


“How to Make a Speech and Enjoy 
It,” by Heven Parrrince is an informal 
and practical guide for the non-profes 
sional speaker. Starting with the matter 
of stage fright and how to turn it into 
a real asset for speech making, Mrs. 
Partridge considers the steps in pre 
paring a good speech: putting it on 
paper, visualizing the audience, organ 
ization, the opening sentence, and 
finally the wind-up. She offers such 
handy devices for putting color into a 
speech as bringing something along to 
show the audience, pinning the talk 
to interests the audience already has, 
and illustrating each generality with 
a concrete example. This popular guide 
includes helpful hints on platform con- 
duct, managing notes, handling the 
discussion period, and dealing with 
potential hecklers. 


“Radio—How, When and Why to 
Use It,” analyzes the unique advan 
tages and disadvantages of radio and 
how they decide when a community 
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agency should take to the air to gain 
the people’s understanding and sup- 
port. In this new “how-to-do-it,” Beat- 
rice K. Tolleris shows how an organ- 
ization’s message, its purpose, the lis- 
tening audience, and available produc- 
tion facilities will determine the value 
of spending the time and money that 
are essential for effective broadcasting. 

When to use and how to develop 
such program formats as the radio talk, 
interview, round table, dramatization, 
transcription, and on-the-spot-broadcast 
are discussed at length. Mrs. Tolleris 
gives practical advice on working with 
the writer and director, conducting re- 
hearsals, checking equipment, and 
applying to a sponsor or station man- 
ager for sustaining time. Proven ways 
of building a listening audience 
through newspapers, other agencies, 
and the broadcast itself are described. 

Since effective radio is a continuing 
project rather than a one-shot affair, 
“Radio—How, When and Why to Use 
It” includes an extensive check list on 
station relations. 


“Bulletins—How to Make Them 
More Effective,” by CatTHertne Emic 
is written for both full-time and _part- 
time house organ editors. It sets up 
guides for an effective editorial policy; 
tells how to write good copy and how 
to use it to best advantage; and sug- 
gests ways of achieving variety as well 
as continuity from issue to issue. 
Methods for attracting new readers, for 
making a bulletin stand out in a crowd, 
and for getting it read, are described 
and illustrated with examples. Particu- 
larly helpful in these times of doubling 
production costs, the author discusses 
ways of saving money on paper, print- 
ing processes, and distribution. This 
section also offers economical tips on 
how to make a bulletin more attractive 
through the use of titles, type size, lay- 
out, and illustrations. 


“Exhibits—How to Plan and Make 
Them” is designed to guide the reader 
through the four stages of presenting 
an idea visually: (1) a written state- 
ment of the display’s content and pur- 
pose; (2) a preparatory sketch; (3) 
complete copy for all captions; and (4) 
a budget for the preparation, construc- 
tion, and operation of the exhibit. Re- 
garding the dramatic use of statistics, 
this manual says: “a housing associa- 
tion can shock an audience by proving 
that more people were made homeless 
in its city because their obsolete dwell- 
ings were outlawed for human occu- 
pancy than by the tons of explosives 
dropped on another ‘blitzed’ city.” 

Various kinds of exhibit techniques 
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—models, silhouettes, dioramas, audi- 
ence participation, etc.—are discussed 
at length and the book includes lists 
of the basic construction materials 
necessary for display building, as well 
as commercial sources for obtaining 
exhibit accessories. Numerous diagrams 
and illustrations make it easy for the 
reader to apply the fundamental prin- 
ciples of design to exhibit making. 


“Guide to Illustrations and Photo- 
graphs” features articles on using 
photographs, art work, layout and 
graphics, and a descriptive list of more 
than 150 sources of illustrations suit- 
able for interpreting social services, 
many of which are available without 
charge. 


“Publicity Directory,” contained in 
the 1947 special issue of the Council’s 
magazine CHANNELS, lists and de- 
scribes nearly 200 books and pamphlets 
on using the various publicity media, 
as well as sources of films, radio scripts, 
exhibits, and other special publicity 
materials for nonprofit public relations. 


Membership Services 
These “how-to-do-it” books, priced 
at $1 and under, may be purchased 
singly or obtained free through mem- 
bership in the National Publicity 
Council. The Council’s full member- 
ship includes all “how-to-do-it’s” and: 


“Channels”—the official journal of 
publicity and public relations for health 
and social service organizations. This 
illustrated newsmagazine includes case 
histories of the successful public educa- 
tion projects and community action 
campaigns used by nonprofit agencies 
throughout the country; authoritative 
articles on current trends in mass edu- 
cation and public opinion; detailed re- 
views of outstanding annual reports, 
leaflets, bulletins, and other printed 
pieces, as well as timely information 
on new books, scripts, films, and other 
tools for community relations. 


Publicity Packets—From the hun- 
dreds of printed pieces that pass 
through the Council’s clearing house 
each month, the most effective and 
practical are sent on to members. These 
booklets, house organs, letters, and 
other materials come from social agen- 
cies, industry, and government. Packets 
are sent out to members every other 
month, along with brief notes high- 
lighting the notable features of each 
piece. 


Information Service—Whenever a 
member needs specific publicity mate- 
rialsx—films, posters, radio scripts, 





photographs, plays, exhibits, pamphlets 
—on a particular subject, the Council’s 
Research Department will suggest 
sources from which they may be ob- 
tained. 

Consultation Service—‘Full Service” 
members may turn to the Council, by 
mail or in person, for experienced help 
with their own publicity and public 
relations problems. The Council’s con- 
sultants review the drafts of annual 
reports and folders; advise on radio 
programs, meetings, and institutes; sug 
gest ways and means of reaching spe 
cial publics within the community; and 
consult on the planning of year-round 
programs for public education. 

The Council’s three types of meim- 
bership — Subscribing, Limited, and 
Full Service—range in price from $5 
to $25 annually and are open to all 
interested organizations and individ 
uals. A folder, “The People’s Under- 
standing,” describing the Council's full 
services and including a complete list 
of the “how-to-do-it” books, may be 
obtained by writing to the Business 
Manager, National Publicity Council 
for Health and Welfare Services, Inc., 
130 East 22nd Street, New York 10, 
New York. 


CITY NEWS— 
(Continued from page 168) 


quacy of the D. C. law on this score 
was revealed in the finding of the 
study that nearly three-quarters of the 
D.C. families surveyed had been unable 
to find other accommodations within 
thirty to sixty days. 

Also, although the Association found 
that the D. C. law appeared to operate 
to the benefit of both landlords and 
tenants, it felt that too many families 
threatened with eviction were not fully 
aware of their rights under the law. 
To remedy this particular condition, 
the Association recommended that (1) 
the local rent administrator should ad- 
vise all such families as to the legal 
steps open to them and (2) the local 
housing center should be allowed suf- 
ficient funds to enable it to serve as an 
effective clearing house for vacancy 
listings and registration. 

The survey was conducted by send- 
ing a questionnaire to every family who 
was served with a 30-day eviciton 
notice during the two-month period in- 
volved. (Under the D. C. law, such a 
notice must be served on the tenant and 
a copy filed with the local rent admin- 
istrator before any legal action can be 
taken.) The questionnaires posed nine 
sets of questions: on personal data, rent 
and income, ability to find a new home, 
means of acquiring a new home, char- 

(Continued column one, page 180) 
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What Can Universities and Colleges Contribute to Housing? 








Ten comments have been submitted to the Journal of Housing on 
the University of Southern California’s approach to the above question, 
as summarized in the April Journal of Housing. Briefly, U. S. C. has 
tentatively proposed that the field of housing be divided into five main 
areas: (1) Construction and Development, (2) Finance, (3) Appraisal 
and Assessment, (4) Management, and (5) Brokerage. 

Further, U. S. C. has proposed that all undergraduate students be 
required to take a broad, general introductory housing course and that 
various universities “specialize” in one of the above five housing areas 
and prepare students for work in that particular housing “specialty.” 
The following comments can be best evaluated by a review of the 
U. S. C. summary by Gordon Manser—see April Journal, page 107. 








COLEMAN WOODBURY, 
University of Wisconsin . . . Comments: 

Judgiag university curricula from 
thumbnail sketches of courses is too 
much like buying books from their 
titles and the colors of their covers. 
For example, among Mr. Manser’s 
specialized housing courses, finance or 
appraisal and assessment might be set 
up to include realistic discussion of 
some of the basic and persistent prob- 
lems of our urban economy. More 
likely, they would be limited at most 
institutions to descriptions of methods 
and procedures, plus some more or 
less elementary consideration of a few 
narrowly defined problem areas. 

Mr. Manser, nevertheless, has done 
us a service in his report on the prepa- 
rations for a housing curriculum at 
U.S.C. I point out the danger of work- 
ing from such a compact statement not 
to criticize him or the JourNa but to 
admit in advance that my criticism of 
the proposed curriculum may be mis- 
placed. 

My criticism is that the U.S.C. pro- 
gram seems to me to have a broken 
back. Quite wisely it starts out by 
recognizing that “persons going into 
housing need . . . a broad social, eco- 
nomic, historical, and technical ap- 
proach ...” At the other end are five 
specialized, technical courses. What's 
in between? What is to give it shape 
and meaning? Apparently U.S.C. will 
rely on a general introductory course 
and the long-range hope that instruc- 
tors in economics, political science, 
sociology, and possibly even those in 
architecture and engineering will learn 
enough about housing to talk about it 
intelligently and effectively in their 
existing courses. 


The introductory course and the 
hope are admirable enough but, in my 
opinion, they won’t do the needed job. 
Housing is a difficult and challenging 
subject in the economy of civilized 
states today because it poses a series of 
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tough problems in the broad area of 
public policy. A few examples: What 
are reasonable standards for 20th cen 
tury housing—rural and urban? What 
can be done to increase efficiency in 
producing and maintaining housing? 
What are the proper roles of govern- 
ment and quasi-public agencies in 
guiding and taking part in housing 
development? How and why do these 
differ from government's role in other 
sectors of our economy? What is a 
neighborhood? Is it the best unit for 
building and rebuilding cities? How 
does the established system of land 
ownership create, aggravate, Or ease our 
housing difficulties ? 

I believe that analysis and discussion 
of such problems of public policy 
should be the or backbone of 
university curricula in housing. They 
will focus the “broad approach.” They 
will give life and meaning to technical 
courses. They will attract the better 
students—and instructors. They are 
the kind of problems that endure— 
that, in one form or another, will be 
before the students twenty or thirty 
years from now when they will be in 
positions of responsibility and power 
in business, government, labor organ- 
izations, and civic life. And above all, 
discussion of these problems can best 
be carried on in universities. They 
have, or at least should have the 
breadth of background, the detachment 
from day-to-day distractions, the respect 
for facts, and the devotion to the public 
welfare that are essential both to true 
education and to wise suggestions for 
public policy in this field. 


core 


CATHERINE BAUER, 
Harvard University . . . Comments: 

The five categories suggested for uni 
versity training and study—Construc- 
tion and Development, Finance, Ap- 
praisal and Assessment, Management, 
and Brokerage—seem to me too nar- 
rowly limited to the physical produc- 
tion and operation of housing. And 


here I am not sure but that 
“Standards of Home” and “Commun 
ity Design” (courses proposed in the 
first area) deserve special and equal 
emphasis along with 
methods. 

And certainly the whole field of mar 
ket analysis, of survey techniques for 
determining quantitative and qualita 
tive needs, is just as important as any 


even 
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ot the above categories, and much more 
neglected from the point of view of 
protessional training. 

Furthermore, if universities are to 
be anything more than trade schools, I 
believe they have a much broader and 
more basic responsibility with respect 
to housing. We can not develop posi 
tive and creative housing standards 
until we begin to get some concrete 
answers to such questions as: What is 
a “neighborhood”? And: What are 
the likely and desirable trends in the 
continued transference of family func 
tions and responsibilities to the com 
munity level? 

Housing policy and process can no 
longer be divorced from broader ques 
tions of social policy and city and re 
gional planning. If they are not tied 
together at the college and university 
level, | do not see how we can expect 
the products of our training to do so 
when they get out into the world. 


EDNA DOUGLAS, 
lowa State College . . . Comments: 

The general approach of the Uni 
versity of Southern California to the 
problem of housing education appears 
to be sound. This applies particularly to 
the consultation among representative 
interests in formulating the tentative 
program; to the basic conclusion that 
those entering housing should have a 
broad social, historical, economic, and 
technical background; and to the im 
plication that housing education must 
cut across existing departmental lines. 

If the program is to present a broad 
coverage of the field, the recommended 
five divisions suggest two omissions. 
The first is farm housing, which con- 
stitutes an important area of research 
and teaching in many land-grant col- 
leges. While the nature of farm hous- 
ing has caused work in this area thus 
far to be developed through such de- 
partments as agricultural engineering, 
agricultural economics, and home eco- 
nomics, the field is sufficiently unde- 
veloped and important to warrant the 
creation of a coordinated program di- 
rected towards two phases of the farm 
dwelling problem: (1) technical, in- 
cluding the plan and construction of 
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the dwelling and (2) economic and so- 
ciological, including particularly farm 
dwelling finance. Because of the close 
economic and functional relationship 
between the farm dwelling and the 
farm business and the institutional dif- 
ferences between construction practices 
in urban and rural areas, it is essential 
that training in this area include many 
specialized courses not necessary for 
the housing specialist who intends to 
operate in urban communities. 

What appears to be a second omis- 
sion may have, in fact, been included 
in Part 1—Construction and Develop- 
ment. House Design would seem to 
be sufficiently important to warrant 
segregation into a separate specialty. 
While effective training in this area 
would necessarily require much of the 
basic work included in Construction 
and Development, it would appear that 
the capacities called for and the func- 
tion of the designer, in contrast to that 
of the construction specialist, would 
justify specialization. It is conceivable, 
of course, that a coordinated area to 
cover both may result in more effective 
planning and construction than now 
exists in the industry. 

Three of the four recommendations 
of the conference group suggest a 
sound policy for the development of 
an educational program in housing. 
It seems unnecessarily drastic, however, 
to suggest that a broad, introductory 
course in housing be a prerequisite to 
college graduation. This is not because 
housing is an unimportant area for 
general education; quite the contrary. 
Rather it is that the average college 
student is already faced with the prob- 
lem of choosing (or having chosen for 
him) a limited number of broad sur- 
vey courses as a part of his general 
education from the large number that 
he might like to take if time permitted. 
Progress in housing can probably be 
achieved more economically through 
better training of housing specialists 
than through a diversion of a small 
portion of each college student's time 
to a necessarily general survey of the 
field. Steps might, however, be taken 
to devote at least some time to housing 
in the introductory courses in econom- 
ics, sociology, and other fields. 


Another recommendation that might 
well have been included is the creation 
of a research program, While this type 
of activity is beyond the scope of a 
program of undergraduate training as 
such and may logically follow, rather 
than develop concurrently with, the 
creation of a housing curriculum, it 
falls within the province of the col- 
lege and university and must ultimately 
be the source of information that will 
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lead to improvement in the subject 
matter of housing courses. 

The Housing Project of the Uni 
versity of Southern California is to be 
commended for pioneering in the 
formulation of specific objectives and 
procedures in this extremely important 
area. 


CHARLES ABRAMS, BRYN J. HOVDE, 
The New School for Social Research 
. . . Jointly Comment: 

It isn’t clear from the U.S.C. progress 
report just what the student is to be 
trained for. If it’s to be for a public 
job, then certainly the subjects as pro- 
posed are only a small part of the cur- 
riculum. On the other hand, if they 
are being groomed for a job in private 
real estate or in private building, then 
the five categories might suffice. Cer- 
tainly, if it’s the former, public ad- 
ministration should be one of the sub- 
divisions. I don’t understand how 
U.S.C. can start off with its purpose as 
a “broad social, economic, historical, 
and technical approach to housing” and 
end up with only these five subdivi- 
sions, which exclude most of these ap- 
proaches. There should be included 
such subjects as: the social and eco- 
nomic background of slums; the socio- 
logical factors involved in housing, 
home ownership, and tenancy; rural 
housing; statistics; law and legislation; 
city and regional planning; politics; 
public relations; and a number of other 
related subjects that should form an 
indispensable part of such a compre- 
hensive and ramified course as housing. 


JOSEPH H. BUNZEL, 
Fisk University . . . Comments: 

Every teacher of housing will whole- 
heartedly agree “that universities should 
require all undergraduates to take a 
broad, general introductory course in 
housing;” also that present course of- 
ferings can be improved upon. 

However, the five proposed areas of 
study cover only a very small part of 
the housing field and are somewhat 
overlapping. It would need consider- 
able artificiality to include sanitary en- 
gineering, public health, all legal as- 
pects of housing, not to say anything 
about sociology, in one of these areas. 
Housing as a career may be considered 
from various viewpoints and the hous- 
ing curriculum, as pointed out in the 
JourNAL oF Hovusinc, March 1946, 
would have to be an extension of a 
liberal arts curriculum in general. An 
editorial note accompanying the March 
1946 curriculum suggests that the three 
main areas into which “housing” can 
be divided are: structural, sanitary, 
social. 

What is most urgently needed is a 
concept of housing that would consider 












the field as a whole. It is suggested 
here that housing could well be fitted 
into the framework of social theory as 
a social institution, rather than as a 
unique and perplexing problem. Obvi 
ously, the economic interpretation of 
housing as a commodity would be far 
too narrow. 

Training of students must start with 
fundamentals, and specialties can be de 
veloped only after broad and thorough 
knowledge of the entire field has been 
acquired. Clearly, universities and col- 
leges could play a part in that devel- 
opment if the powers-that-be had the 
vision and courage to see in housing 
courses more than fads and frills or 
passing opportunistic adventures. 


LLOYD RODWIN, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
. . - Comments: 

Colleges and universities may con- 
tribute in at least four ways to better 
housing. These include: (1) effective 
training of career personnel; (2) cre- 
ative research; (3) leadership of the 
university staff in beth scientific and 
practical problems; (4) establishment 
of a broad base of informed opinion 
on housing, particularly for specialists 
in other fields. 

From Mr. Manser’s description of 
the University of Southern California 
Housing Project, it appears that only 
points (1) and perhaps (4) are being 
directly considered. Perhaps (2) and 
(3) may follow by implication. 

Critical examination of the major 
categories listed by Mr. Manser is difh- 
cult in the absence of a breakdown of 
the component elements. However, the 
effectiveness of the program will de 
pend, I imagine, less on the categories 
covered than on the quality and specific 
interests of both the students and the 
faculty. In any case, flexibility and ex- 
perimentation in this respect is a vir- 
tue given our present state of knowl- 
edge. Freezing the approach would 
probably impoverish our perspectives. 

Because of the variety of possibili- 
ties, I suspect that studying the needs 
of the students may be one of the basic 
guides in orienting the curriculum. 
Chicago, Wisconsin, and California will 
not—and I think ought not—to have 
the same program as a technical school. 
At M.LT., for example, the housing 
seminar is designed for architects and 
planners who have largely a technical 
background. The course, therefore, 
lays heavy stress on the political, eco- 
nomic, and social problems in housing. 

May I suggest, finally, that the most 
serious gap in the California program, 
at least as it now appears from the 
brief description in the JouRNAL, is the 
lack of any connection between hous- 
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ing and city planning. That has been 
one of the chief defects of the housing 
program in the past. If, as Mr. Manser 
rightly submits, the University “may 
make its contribution toward the 
eventual solution of housing . . . by 
the way students are trained,” this 
possible omission may seriously jeopar- 
dize his objectives. 


N. J. DEMERATH, 
University of North Carolina 
. . . Comments: 

Through carefully conceived educa- 
tional programs and fundamental re- 
search, our universities and colleges 
could conceivably supply much of the 
knowledge, purpose, and leadership so 
conspicuously necessary to housing re- 
forms of consequence in this country 
and elsewhere. The scattered courses 
presently offered and the descriptive, 
non-theoretical studies that have passed 
for housing research are distinctly in- 
adequate. How well the universities 
will measure up to this challenge, and 
to this responsibility, remains to be 
There is considerable cause for 
skepticism, 


seen, 


Unfortunately our universities gen- 
erally are ridden by tradition, split by 
academic rivalries, and resistant to that 
inter-discipline collaboration that the 
problems of housing necessitate. These 
traditions and resistances, moreover, 
are intensified where issues of funda- 
mental social, economic, and _ political 
significance are involved. Few prob- 
lems possess as much institutional “dy- 
namite,” as many irritants of trustees, 
as housing. Still another cause for 
skepticism is the lack of competent 
faculty personnel, partly because enough 
people have not been trained and partly 
because academic salaries can not hold 
those who are trained. (The Wash- 
ington exodus has at least helped the 
housing-minded universities.) Finally, 
we lack definitive information and 
judgment as to just what the education 
and research needs of housing are, and 
how they may best be met. 

Fortunately a few people in our uni- 
versities are giving serious thought to 
such matters. The Housing Project at 
the University of Southern California 
is a case in point. Manser’s brief ac- 
count in the April JournaL or Hovws- 
ING is encouraging—even if they have 
called their work a “project”! One can 
have little quarrel with the proposi- 
tions set forth. They are all right as 
far as they go. That they do not go 
far enough in the account may be the 
editor’s fault, not Manser’s. In any 
event, certain questions suggest them- 
selves as pertinent both to the U.S.C. 
activity and the role of universities in 
housing generally. 
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The purpose of the Housing Project, 
Manser writes, is “to explore the need 
for housing education in universities 
and colleges.” That purpose does not 
appear to have been served. A philos- 
ophy for the training of housing pro- 
fessionals is outlined, the field is 
blocked out, and four approaches are 
suggested for universities that would 
further housing education, presumably 
to be taken either singly or in combina 
t10n. However, little ot the nature ol 
the exploration and less of its findings 
are precisely stated. What is presented 
appears to be more in the nature of a 
first-draft program for training housing 
professionals at the University of South 
ern California rather than a compre 
hensive exploration of the need for 
housing education in the United States. 
Furthermore, a possible contradiction 
appears between 
conviction 


the unanimous 
. that persons going into 
housing need to have a broad social, 
economic, historical, and technical ap- 
proach ...” and the five main areas 
of the field, which at least suggest a 
conservative and narrow approach. 
One wonders, for example, just where 
problems of economic institutions and 
land, community planning, government 
intervention, and diverse family living 
requirements would be handled. 

Excellent material on the relation- 
ship of housing to higher education is 
contained in the “Proceedings of a Con- 
ference on Housing and Higher Edu- 
cation.”* This conference was called 
by the American Council on Education 
in June 1945. It was attended by 23 
persons, all experienced in housing or 
education, and several with interna- 
tional reputations. The questions they 
posed would rank high among the con 
siderations of any comprehensive study. 
They include the following: What are 
the general objectives of housing edu- 
cation? What does “housing” mean? 
What are the several types of consult 
ants and practitioners needed and in 
what numbers? What skills and what 
training are required? (The USC. 
group is looking into this.) Should 
there be professional courses in hous- 
ing leading to a degree? What are the 
best focal points for organizing the 
various courses that relate to housing? 
To what extent is housing adequately 
considered in the liberal arts curricu- 
lum? Is there something in the hous 
ing field that should be incorporated in 
the programs of general education now 
being revamped? How can teachers of 
housing be educated? Just what sub- 
ject matter, in general, should be cov- 
ered in housing education? 


*Mimeographed, American Council on Edu- 
cation, 744 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C 





The Conterence group requested the 
American Council on Education to ap 
point a committee that would en- 
deavor to get a study of housing edu 
cation financed and executed. This has 
not yet been accomplished. The Com 
mittee on Housing Research recently 
appointed by the Social Science Re 
search Council is devoted to the stimu 
lation of fundamental theoretical re 
search, an important side of the rela 
tionship of higher education to hous 
ing. However, it will consider educa 
tion as such only incidentally. We sub 
mit, the committee and the study sug 
gested three years ago are much to be 
desired and concerted effort 
should be made in this direction. In 


some 


the meantime, such independent activi 
ties as that reported by Manser should 
be encouraged and discussed widely. 


ARTHUR HILLMAN, 
Roosevelt College . . . Comments: 
Courses or curriculum emphasis on 
housing should serve three groups: 
(1) Specialists in housing administra 
tion and planning; (2) Students inter 
ested in related fields, such as teach 
ing, social work, labor education, home 
economics, and family life education, 
among others; (3) Students in their 
general education, for whom housing 
is an important problem of contem 
porary society. For this last group, 
housing problems can be introduced as 
part of an 
course. 


integrated social science 
Perhaps they do need more 
than part of a course to help them 
function as citizens but that could be 
claimed for each of several topics or 
problems bidding for student time. 
The suggested separate, required course 
is therefore open to question. 


A broad introductory course in hous 
ing should, however, be available to 
all as an elective and it would be a 
service to students in the second group 
mentioned as well as an introduction to 
the field for would-be specialists. We 
have introduced such a course at Roose 
velt College, which was given twice this 
past year. It combined the interests of 
the sociologist and economist particu 
larly, with some attention to admin 
istrative and legislative problems. The 
variety of backgrounds and interests 
of students in such a course presents 
a challenge to the resourcefulness of 
the instructor. 


More specialized and _ professional 
training might well be reserved for the 
graduate level, in justice both to the 
student, who needs a broad _back- 
ground, and to the emerging profes 
sion, which needs people capable of 
responsible leadership. Colleges might 
suggest certain patterns of undergradu 
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ate courses that relate to housing and 
that prepare for junior professional 
positions in a general way. Not more 
than one or two undergraduate courses 
need to deal only with housing. Some 
“skills” courses such as accounting or 
real estate practice have a place but 
the emphasis should be on courses that 
yield an understanding of people and 
community life. 


The student going on to graduate 
work might acquire a speaking ac- 
quaintance with the five fields men 
tioned in the Manser report and a 
special competence in one. Background 
in social sciences is presumably most 
important for “management,” 
that covers public relations and tenant 
relations in housing projects. However, 
the project as a community and as an 
integral part of the total community 
needs to be understood by all “housers” 
and to this end, the broad liberal arts 
and social science preparation is in or- 
der, at least according to this sociolo- 
gist’s bias. What is suggested, then, is 
that the undergraduate part of housing 
education is not greatly different from 
what is needed as a foundation for 
other kinds of community service. 


since 


WAYNE McMILLEN, 
University of Chicago . . . Comments: 
There is a steady growth in the num- 
ber of employment opportunities avail- 
able in the field of housing. If these 
positions are to be filled with maxi- 
mum effectiveness, the incumbents 
need to be in possession of a consider- 
able body of specialized knowledge. 
At present such knowledge is acquired 
on the job, in the main. Moreover, there 
is no well developed system of in-serv- 
ice training. Hence there is not an 
orderly means of equipping those who 
are entering the field of housing on a 
career basis. 


Two steps are indicated to remedy 
this deficiency: (1) an increased num- 
ber of general courses in housing; (2) 
orderly provision for in-service train- 
ing. Perhaps there will ultimately be 
justification for the creation of a de- 
partment or school of housing, such as 
the statement suggests, but it would 
not seem to be the first step. To create 
a new school is a task of heroic pro- 
portions and should be undertaken only 
after experimentation along more mod- 
est lines. 


The general background material is 
the area in which in-service training is 
likely to be most deficient, partly be- 
cause busy administrators lack the time 
and the experience required to organize 
this kind of material for the use of 
students. Hence the best division of 


labor would indicate that this need 
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should be met through an increased 
number of good general courses in col- 
leges and universities. Those persons 
who had taken such courses would 
have the background required to profit 
by the in-service training experience. 
The in-service training courses could 
then focus upon those problems and 
methods needed in the actual discharge 
of the functions of the housing job. 


JOHN W. HYDE, 
University of Michigan . . . Comments: 
Certainly the various disciplines 
should be appraised to see what each 
can contribute to such a relatively new 
field as housing. Such a study has long 
been overdue. The laudable objective 
of the present study, as I understand it, 
is to synthesize out of this compendium 
a few academic, reasonably well de- 
fined approaches to a field that bears 
on many disciplines. I think the out- 
come and the subsequent breakdown 
into five main areas has been 
step forward. 


a real 


One or two points occur to me, how- 
ever, that may be inadequately covered 
in the current breakdown (though not 
necessarily so). First, the field of com- 
prehensive housing analysis was pretty 
much a child that grew out of the 
necessities created by the housing prob- 
lem of the last war. A rather clear-cut 
field of study is in process of perfec- 
tion, notably by analysts in the Na- 
tional Housing Agency, which com- 
prehends such partial approaches to the 
problem as the market analyses of vari- 
ous mortgage banks, realty organiza- 
tions, insurance companies, and of the 
Federal Housing Administration, as 
well as the equally limited studies of 
the public housing agencies. In the 
present U. S. C. studies I see no clear- 
cut place for this subject—that of qual- 
itative and quantitative analysis of 
need—although conceivably it might be 
developed under several different items, 
depending on the academic set-up. 

Another point is that some relation- 
ship with comprehensive planning and 
the techniques of the planner should 
be noted. This need not necessarily be 
included as a special subject in the 
outline of academic areas bearing on 
housing. However, before the “hous- 
ing analyst” (if this can be considered 
a separate “area”) or the person en- 
gaged in any large-scale construction 
and development moves very far into 
those subjects, the importance of re- 
lating their work to other aspects of 
comprehensive planning becomes evi- 
dent. This relationship, in my opinion, 
should be developed both in curricula 
on planning and in the various fields 
bearing on housing. At many uni- 
versities this relationship is developing 
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rather rapidly and should be encour 
aged in the interest of better research 
into both fields—housing and compre- 
hensive planning. I hope it can be 
stated somewhere in the deliberations 
of the present housing study. 

Certainly as noted in Mr. Manser’s 
article, the whole question of educa- 
tion for the “houser” is a broad and 
complex subject. However, without 
knowing more of the objectives and 
limitations of this particular project, 
it seems to me that it has by no means 
exhausted the field. Many aspects of 
item (1), Construction and Develop- 
ment, are far apart; some aspects of 
the Finance and Brokerage fields are 
quite close. Also, once the several 
reasonable academic approaches to 
housing have been determined, the 
whole question of mechanics of cur 
riculum needs to be further explored. 
Of course much of this may have been 
done that does not show up in the brief 
report in the JourNAL. 


I should like before closing to men 
tion two devices that we are trying 
out at the University of Michigan, that 
of a graduate seminar in housing, de- 
signed to bring together over one table 
(for at least once in their University 
career) qualified students from several 
disciplines and representatives from 
several faculties for serious and con- 
crete discussion of as many aspects of 
the housing problem as possible. A 
first course in housing or some experi- 
ence in housing or a related field is a 
prerequisite. Another approach is 
through our Research Seminar on the 
Metropolitan Community, where a 
variety of problems bearing on plan- 
ning and on housing are explored by 
qualified graduate students and _fac- 
ulty representing several departments. 


I hope some progress report of the 
present project will be shortly forth- 
coming. The field of “housing” is in 
need of further definition for academic 
purposes if for no other reason, and we 
shall look forward to the progress of 
this group. 
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Race Relations Training Improves Management Job 


This is a brief story of project in- 
service training on the management 
problem of interracial relations. It is 
unlike many other stories on this phase 
of management because the training 
program was not begun until it was 
clear that it would be followed up in 
everyday management. 

The program was conducted at Co- 
dornices Village, an FPHA directly 
operated, temporary war housing pro}- 
ect of 1896 apartments, housing about 
8000 people. The Village is located 
across the Bay from San Francisco, 
with about half the units in the city 
of Berkeley and the other half, on the 
same project site, in the adjacent com- 
munity of Albany. Occupancy began 
in April 1944. 

The first tenants of the Village were 
war workers, of whom about 30 per 
cent were Negroes. A pattern of segre- 
gation resulted at the very beginning 
of occupancy because, as a member of 
the leasing department later said: 
“Negro families were hardest hit when 
it came to housing needs. Therefore, 
the first families to move in were most- 
ly Negroes. They were housed in an 
area of three streets, since the buildings 
in that area were the first to be com- 
pleted.” 

Racial Pattern of Occupancy 

With some modification, this original 
segregated pattern of occupancy per- 
sisted. Today slightly more than half 
of the population is Negro. Of 240 
buildings, each a two-story structure of 
eight apartments, about 80 buildings 
have all-Negro occupants, 80 all-white, 
and 80 interracial. A few families of 
Japanese and Mexican origin are in- 
cluded among the last group. 

The project staff numbers 64 em- 
ployees, half of them maintenance 
workers; the other half administrative 
and clerical. A number of these em- 
ployees are members of racial minority 
groups. A number of staff members are 
also project residents. Over a period of 
several months before the training pro- 
gram was organized, the need to do 
something about mounting racial ten- 
sion became more and more evident. 

That area of the project largely popu- 
lated by Negroes was by all odds the 
least desirable, since it was in a noisy 
and unattractive industrial area. It was, 
also, the most distant from the shop- 
ping centers and from transportation 
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lines. Charges were made that the 
lawns in this section were smaller and 
received least attention from manage 
ment, When new screens were installed 
or new garbage cans distributed, no 
matter in what part of the project the 
work started, one group or the other 
had some feeling that favoritism was 
being shown. The segregation by race 
was in fact discriminatory and to a 
marked degree complicated the work 
of management. 


Racial Antagonism 

When antagonized residents raised 
these questions with staff members, the 
staff members were naturally unable to 
answer them. True, the stated policy 
of the FPHA regional office is non- 
segregation and non-discrimination but 
everybody knew that somewhat segre- 
gated living patterns had developed. 
Furthermore, there had never been any 
organized discussion of policy with 
staff members. 

Such was the temper of group rela- 
tions among tenants at Codornices 
Village during the spring of 1946. The 
Housing Manager, David Kinkead, was 
not unaware of this tension and had 
been discussing the problem with re 
gional office personnel. Letters of com- 
plaint and two tenant delegations had 
even come to my office. 

After several conferences, involving 
also the regional office’s Assistant Di 
rector for Management and Racial 
Relations Adviser, I invited a commu- 
nity committee to review all aspects of 
local management, with the objective 
of presenting findings and recom 
mendations to reduce and eliminate 
racial tensions. Persons invited to serve 
on this committee were all citizens of 
Berkeley or Albany. The committee 
was interracial in composition. Its 
members were affiliated with such com- 
munity organizations as Codornices 
Village Tenants’ Association, Berkeley 
Interracial Committee, the Rotary Club, 
League of Women Voters, University 
of California, organized labor, Commu- 
nity Chest, and several religious groups. 
The president of the California Council 
for Civic Unity served as convener and 


coordinator of the committee’s work 
and report. 


Recommendations 

\fter much study and deliberation, 
this committee submitted a written re 
port to me. Among the unanimous 
findings and recommendations were: 

1. Any quota should be 
abolished. Applications should be taken 
in order, from a master list without 
racial designation. 


system 


2. Segregation of Negro families by 
areas or buildings is discriminatory and 
should be discontinued. 

3. Management should adopt proce 
dures to insure confidence in its execu 
tion of the FPHA agency non-discrim 
ination policy. 

4. Management should provide an 
in-service training course for all project 
workers. 

The first three recommendations 
were adopted and are now being put 
into practice. This left us the job of 
instructing project employees on the 
background and the meaning of the 
FPHA policy of non-segregation and 
non-discrimination and on how such a 
policy was to be administered in the 
everyday management job. 

The committee recommendation on 
training was based upon the fact that 
every staff member on a multi-racial 
project encounters problems arising 
from the racial make-up of the project. 
If the solution of these problems is left 
to voluntary and untutored good-will, 
unsatisfactory relations usually appear. 
Each employee must, therefore, know 
what the regional policy is and he must 
have it interpreted for him in terms 
of his own job. 


Planning a Training Program 

The first step was to plan the train 
ing program. The Housing Manager 
and a project staff member met several 
times with the Regional Racial Rela 
tions Adviser, the Regional Director of 
the American Council on Race Rela- 
tions, and the Regional Training Ad 
viser. 

The job of the American Council 
representative was to help analyze the 
training need, to contact and brief some 
of the community leaders who were to 
do the training, to help prepare some 
of the factual materials to be used and 
distributed, and to take part in the 

(Continued on page 177) 
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conduct of the training sessions. 

The result of this consultation was a 
decision to hold five meetings of one 
and a half hours each, the first meet- 
ing with all employees of Codornices 
Village and the next four with half the 
staff, with these latter four meetings 
to be repeated the following week with 
the other half of the staff. Meetings 
were held in the early afternoon in or- 
der to guarantee maximum attendance 
and the least possible interference with 
project operations. 

Training Agenda 

The training agenda was based on 
three main objectives: 

1. Presentation of basic facts to stim 
ulate discussion. 

2. Emphasis on the practical; i.e., on 
management operations and problems. 

3. Maximum group participation in 
each session. 

The course began with a brief re- 
view of public housing policy and its 
background. Then came a description 
of public housing residents, their rela- 
tionship with one another, with man- 
agement, and with the broader commu- 
nity. A statement of the racial aspects 
of public housing followed as one phase 
of the discussion of resident relations. 
This session dealt with the person who 
is prejudiced because uninformed or 
misinformed and with the person who 


may know the facts but nevertheless is 
prejudiced. The session was exclusively 
concerned with the simple scientific 
aspects of race; i.e., what is strictly true 
and what is strictly untrue. The fourth 
meeting reviewed the effects of preju- 
dice when acted upon; i.e., discrimina- 
tion that results in segregation; its 
effect upon minority groups, upon the 
community at large, and upon public 
housing management. Session five was 
concerned with practical steps to im- 
prove management operations and 
community relations. 

During the entire series, visual aids 
in the form of posters* depicting some 
racial physical and other differences, re- 
semblances, and contributions were dis- 
played on the walls of the conference 
room. Much use was made of a black- 
board. 

Perhaps the most important feature 
of the program was the work of the 
staff committee selected in advance by 
the Housing Manager for each of the 
two staff groups. The job of each of 
the two staff committees was to con- 
duct the final session for each group. 
For these two final meetings, the com- 
mittee chairman presided and, together 
with other committee members, sum- 

*Posters by Institute of American Democ 
racy, Inc. and by the Cranbrook Institute of 
Science 








marized the week’s agenda and discus- 
sion, meeting by meeting, and then led 
the group discussion on recommenda- 
tions for follow-up. Thus, employee 
responsibility and participation were 
emphasized, particularly for putting 
into practice the training received. 

Despite the rather heavy barrage of 
facts presented by the speakers and 
through the informational materials 
distributed, after the first two meetings, 
the beginning group warmed up to the 
topic fairly well. Profiting by experi- 
ence, in the conduct of the second 
group's meetings, more time was left 
for discussion, greater use was made 
of the conference method of develop 
ing topics and discussions, and more 
problems were thereby revealed. With 
both groups, leading questions were 
asked by the trainers to help gain a full 
and frank discussion by all. 


Follow-Up 

This article began with the statement 
that the Codornices Village training 
was unlike the usual training in this 
field because here it was determined to 
follow up talk with action. 

At the first general staff meeting af 
ter the training course was completed, 
the employees elected a five-member 
staff committee on race _ relations, 
including a Negro and a Nisei. Com 
mittee members work in the leasing, 





SESSION I 


The American Creed—Laurence I. 


Discussion 


SESSION II 


Housing—Leslie G. Crichton 
Group Relations of Residents 
Leader 
Discussion 


Arthur 


SESSION III 


The Physical Aspects of Race—Laurence 
Psychological Aspects of Race Prejudice 


Control, No Control—Bernard Ross 
Discussion 


SESSION V 


Plans and Practice—Panel 


Members) 





THE AGENDA FOR THE CODORNICES 
VILLAGE RACE RELATIONS TRAINING COURSE 


Why Are We Discussing Race Relations and Housing? 


I lew es, Jr. 


Housing Policy and Professional Training—Langdon W. Post 


Who Are The People Who Live in Public Housing? 


Economic, Social, and Racial Characteristics of Public and War 


Schroeder, Conference 


Science, Race, Culture, and Prejudice 


. Hewes, Jr. 
Dr. R. Nevitt Sanford 


Practical Management Aspects of Segregation: Control, Semi- 


What Can We Do About It? 
Discussion—(Robert Conover and Jackye Kwallek, project staff 


The course also included visual aids and literature. 


Name 
Robert Conover 


L. G. Crichton 


C. L. Dellums 
Walter A. 


Gordon 


Jr. 


David Kinkead 


Jackve Kwallek 


Discussion 
SESSION IV Seaton W. Manning 
The Problem of Segregation 
The Effects of Segregation—Walter A. Gordon Mrs. Meyer 


Langdon W. Post 


Bernard Ross 


ford 








Laurence I. Hewes, 


Mrs. Paul Heyneman 


Dr. R. Nevitt San 


Arthur E. Schroeder 


PERSONS PARTICIPATING IN THE CODORNICES 
VILLAGE RACE RELATIONS COURSE 


Title 
Staff Committee 
Chairman 


Organization 
Codornices Village 
Staff 


FPHA, Region VI 


Area Supervisor 

Brotherhood _ of 
Sleeping Car 
Porters 


International Vice- 
President 


California Adult 
Authority 


Chairman 


American Council on 
Race Relations 


Regional Director 


Representative Berkeley Interracial 
Committee 
Housing Manager, FPHA 


Codornices Village 


Staff Committec Codornices Village 


Chairman Staff 
Executive Secretary San Francisco Urban 
League 


Berkeley Interracial 
Committee 


FPHA, Region VI 
FPHA, Region. VI 


Representati ve 


Regional Director 

Racial Relations 
Adviser 

University of Cali- 


fornia Public 
Opinion Study 


FPHA, Region VI 


Director 


Regional Training 
Adviser 
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accounting, and the maintenance depart- 
ments of the village. 

This staff committee acts in an ad- 
visory capacity to management on all 
matters relating to race relations within 
the staff and between the staff and the 
residents. The committee plans to co- 
operate with the Berkeley Interracial 
Committee, which Committee is com 
posed of about 500 Berkeley citizens 
and concerns itself with combatting re 
strictive covenants, segregation, and 
other discriminatory racial practices in 
serkeley. 

The leasing department is proceeding 
on a course of planned and systematic 
integration of the project residential 
pattern. White applicants are moved 
into vacancies occurring in those areas 
that have been predominantly Negro. 
Negro applicants are housed in predom 
inanily white areas. The end result will 
be that the entire project will become 
integrated to the point where it will be 
unnecessary consciously to place appli- 
cants according to race. This manage- 
ment problem is disappearing. 

The training course had the effect 
of enunciating and clarifying to the 
staff members, once and for all, the 
FPHA regional policy of non-segrega 
tion and non-discrimination. It further 
equipped staff members with the rea- 
soning behind the policy and made it 
possible for them to explain the policy 
with facts and logic. In addition, the 
course helped clarify the policy of man- 
agement in the minds of the residents. 
Through the Berkeley Interracial Com- 
mittee and other interested groups, it 
has had a salutary effect on a signifi- 
cant section of the population of the 
cities of Berkeley and Albany. 


Effects to Date 

Through the implementation of the 
facts and methods developed in the 
training course, non-segregation and 
non-discrimination are becoming a con- 
crete operating practice instead of an 
intangible, inoperative policy for the 
nearly 8000 residents in Codornices 
Village. 

Rumors, charges, and counter-charges 
regarding management's fairness no 
longer trouble the staff and residents. 
One Negro staff member expressed 
himself this way: “Even if they never 
around to my apartment with 
screens, I wouldn’t mind because now 
! know the thing is being done fairly 
all the way through.” 


got 


How do new tenants, white, feel 
about moving into a minority group 
area? There are three reactions. Some 
refuse to move in and withdraw their 
applications or refuse to enter a new 
application dated on the day of their 
refusal. Others move in and leave after 
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IRENE ASHE 


HONORED FOR NINE YEARS HOUSING SERVICE 








The Recording Secretary of the Housing Authority of the City and County of San 
Francisco, Mrs. Irene Ashe, is shown being congratulated by the Authority's Executive 
Director, John W. Beard, in recognition of her nine-year record of service with the 
Authority. Mrs. Ashe has the distinction of having been on the Authority's staff longer 
than any other employee and was singled out for a special service award on the 
occasion of the ninth anniversary celebration of the Authority this spring. The Au- 
thority plans to make annual service awards every spring hereafter. 


a tew days. But quite a number move 
in and stay. 

Some resentment, of course, 
still exists but is inconsequential when 
compared with the open hostility pre 
viously evident. 

One Negro family, whose breadwin 
ner was a laboratory technician, recent 
ly moved into a hostile white “court 
area.” The family’s natural charm and 
dignity, aided by their extra work on 
the court’s improvement committee and 


Ppassiy e 


their offers of assistance to a neighbor 
ing sick mother, gained them general 
acceptance. 


INTERNATIONAL NEWS— 


(Continued from page 162) 


adopted were proposals that (1) all 
countries increase cutting softwood by 
10 per cent; (2) the Economic Com 
mission for Europe, assisted by the 
FAO, should concentrate on increasing 
supplies and decreasing waste to meet 
European reconstruction needs; (3) all 
countries should establish a forest pol 
icy regulating existing forests and re 
forestation; (4) FAO member govern 
ments should investigate national con 
trol of forest pests and requirements 
for seeds and plants and, also, should 
furnish technical information for an 
industrial program. 

Work of the conference was divided 
among three committees: the first deal 


ing with short-term problems of | re 
lieving the present crisis and increas 
ing European lumber supplies within 
the next six or twelve months; the 
second with long-term problems such 
as the improvement of housing stand 
ards in Europe, future forest policy, 
etc.; and the third studying interna 
tional measures required to carry out 
such recommendations. 

Considered the first step in a world 
wide effort 


to establish a coordinated 


forestry program, the conference will 
be followed by similar meetings, also to 
be sponsored by FAO, in South Amer 
ica and the East 


by a 1948 world timber conference. 


Far and, eventually, 


EUROPEAN ECONOMIC COMMISSION 
POINTS TO HOUSING FACT NEED 

The need for international exchange 
of housing information was highlighted 
by another United Nations agency this 
month—the Economic Commission for 
Europe. The recommendation was part 
of what was described as a “sweeping 
plan for cooperation toward European 
recovery,” calling for activity in four 
general areas: increased production of 
materials needed for reconstruction; 
satisfactory distribution of scarce com- 
modities; exchange of raw materials 
and capital equipment; reconstruction 
and development of electric power. 
Gunnar Myrdal, Swedish economist, is 
Executive Secretary of the Commission 
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GRACE M. ALBERSON 


Cashier-Stenographer 
Lincoln Heights Courts 
San Antonio 


“Johnnie, come away from there. 
Snakes will bite you.” 

Johnnie turned to look back across 
the street to the kitchen window where 
his mother’s face could be seen peering 
anxiously in his direction. He obedi- 
ently turned away from the wild look- 
ing place into which he had been 
headed—the “park” across the street 
from his home in Lincoln Heights 
Courts.* 

Later on, the strident voice rang out 
again, this time from the back yard. 
“Johnnie, you come out of there, boy! 
You'll catch the polio. All the filth 
and trash in the neighborhood is 
thrown in there.” 

The much beset woman interrupted 
her hanging-out of the family wash; 
placed hands on hips; then moved 
them wildly in the air. “Get out, I 
say.” Then wistfully, so softly that 
only Johnnie, standing now at his 
mother’s elbow, could hear the words: 
“I wish the city would clean that 
place off.” 

It wasn’t that Johnnie was a hard- 
headed, pig-headed child, his mother 
often thought, but “that place” was a 
drawing card, holding a magical spell 
over Johnnie’s exploring mind and pro- 
viding a rich background for the imag- 
inative creations that made up his five- 
year-old world. His mother wasn’t just 
a scolding, worrisome, foolish woman. 
To her, Johnnie’s magical plot of 
ground was a drawing card for loaf- 
ers, transients, and all the undesirable 
riffraff of the town. It was a health 
menace, a depository of refuse—dis- 
carded tires, old papers, trash, even gar- 
bage. It was a germ-laden, rat-infested, 
roach-breeding place, where high weeds, 
tall grass, fallen logs, and stagnant 
water harbored mosquitoes, vermin, 
and even rattlesnakes. 

Use of “The Park” 

The kind of use made of this so- 
called “park” was obvious from a look 
at the shelter house. Bits of its beams 
had been chopped away, either to 
make fuel for fires on cold, frosty 
nights—or just to provide someone the 
fun of seeing something hacked to 
pieces. Dilapidated, mutilated park 
benches were chained to those same 


*A 342-unit, USHA-aided development for 


Negroes operated by the Housing Authority 
of the City of San Antonio. 
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It Takes More than “Housing” to Clear a Slum— 






It takes playgrounds, supervised 
recreation, community cooperation 


beams, as a means of conserving them 
for future use. The cement and con- 
crete fixtures around water fountains 
and the cement of the steps and floor 
of the shelter house were broken and 
pounded to pieces. Broken glass was 
scattered everywhere. Further evidence 
of the use to which the “park” was 
put came from the frequent sound of 
loud and profane language as noisy 
dice games and other gambling activi- 
ties progressed through the night. 

This vandalism, discord, and vio- 
lence was not confined to the “park.” 
It erupted into the project and into 
the surrounding community like mea- 
sles, resulting in forays of gangs for 
the express purpose of breaking win- 
dows, stoning street lights, and carry- 
ing on youthful stabbings and affrays. 

The “park” was the place where 
Johnnie’s big brother might take his 
girl—and persuade her past the bounds 
of discretion. 

All that was the West Side play- 
ground, adjacent to Lincoln Courts, in 
the old days. 


Community Action Begins 

All that was a short while ago, a 
part of the dim past before effective 
community organization came about. 
Now “that place” stills holds a magical 
spell for Johnnie and all the little John- 
nies of the community. The spell lies 
in the swing of a tennis racquet as it 
cuts the air to send the ball plummet- 
ing across the net; in the flash of 
skates as they speed ceaselessly over 
the floor of the renovated and repaired 
shelter house; in the cry of “. . . three 
strikes, you’re out,” as the soft ball 
game proceeds on the first-class soft 
ball diamond on which the Lincoln 
Courts ball team wins in the city tour- 
nament. Spectators watch the game 
from the bleachers and recently in- 
stalled flood lights shine down on the 
faces of the many Johnnies and John- 
nies’ mothers who are cheering at this 
important night game. 

The mothers of all the small fry are 
planning a picnic for them under the 
shade of the large spreading trees of 
the playground. (Johnnie will eat more 
sandwiches than anyone there.) Trained 
recreation workers offer their services 
for supervised play. Plans are already 
completed through which swings, 
slides, seesaws, and other amusements, 
such as horse shoe games, will make 
their appearance in the park. Repaired 
fountains provide cooling water for 








tired, thirsty, but happy children. And 
even a swimming pool is in the mak 
ing. A snack bar, a soft drink stand, 
and a nickleodian are handy to pro 
vide diversion and relaxation. 

How Did It Happen? 

What happened? 

Community leaders put their heads 
together and decided they would not 
endure the blot, the humiliation, and 
the degrading influence of being with- 
out a playground for their children. 
A careful survey of the community, 
followed by careful planning, helped to 
meet this need. The city did clean out 
“that place.” With the San Antonio 
Housing Authority joining in, the re- 
sources of the entire community were 
pooled to rehabilitate the area. 

To get started on the job, invitations 
were sent out to all the persons and 
groups in the area who were thought 
to be interested. They were asked to 
assemble for the purpose of discussing 
the situation. The group formed pre- 
sented a cross section of all community 
interest groups—for example, churches, 
schools, housing tenants, and numerous 
civic clubs. It was organized as a per- 
manent agency for the purpose of co- 
ordinating all community interests and 
was given the name of the West Side 
Civic League. 

The group conducted a fund raising 
campaign in which $628 was raised 
from the community itself. The body 
appointed a committee to confer with 
the city commissioners. In this con- 
ference, the commissioners evidenced 
a very cooperative spirit and pledged 
the city’s support. Accordingly, repairs 
were made to the tennis court, an all- 
weather tennis net was provided, a soft 
ball diamond and bleachers were in- 
stalled, the fountains were repaired. 

Flood lights were requested by the 
group, and approved by the city, but 
it was then found that the funds of 
the city were not adequate for their 
installation, The San Antonio Housing 
Authority was then contacted and, act- 
ing upon recognition of the fact that 
it is a part of the community and 
expects to carry its share of community 
responsibility, it agreed to contribute 
the cost of wire and electrical installa- 
tion charges. 

All of which left the funds of the 
League intact. This money, which was 
originally earmarked for the purchase 
of recreational equipment for the play- 
(Continued column three, page 182) 
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Master File on Residents, Applicants Saves Time, Money 


Instant and accurate information on 
the status of both applicants and resi- 
dents of the Cleveland Metropolitan 
Housing Authority’s various estates is al- 
ways on tap through the use of the 
combined “registration and master file 
card” pictured below. The card was put 
in use five years ago when the Author- 
ity established its centralized applica- 
tion office. This office has the respon- 
sibility for maintaining a record of the 
applications made for accommodations 
at all the Authority’s estates and for 
collecting and publicizing general in- 
formation on vacancy and occupancy 
status. 

The combined card has two main 
functions: first, it records the prelim- 
inary request of a prospective applicant 
to be notified when the office is ready 
to take a formal application; second, it 
serves as a master file card, recording 
current data on all applicants, residents, 
and former residents. 

Previously, four files—and_ three 
cards—were required to record this 
type of information, maintained both 
in the various estate offices and in the 
application office. A large staff was 
needed to keep these files up to date 
and in working order. The difficulty 
involved in doing so frequently put us 
behind in our work and, since the in- 
formation was not current, the purpose 
of the whole system was more or less 
defeated. 

Centralized Records 

Under the new system, all identifica- 
tion and registration cards, in addition 
to all folders of supporting documents 
(other than those of current residents), 
are centralized in the application office. 
These folders contain the original ap- 
plication form, home visit report, col- 
lateral data, income review, move-out 
summary, etc. From an organizational 
point of view, our central and single 
file system is easy to maintain and re- 
duces personnel and administrative 
costs. 

How the System Works 

Since the application office is respon- 
sible (1) for maintaining a record of 
the status of all applications, (2) for 
providing general vacancy-occupancy 
information, and (3) for locating all 
folders at all times, the filing system 
has been reduced to two files: one file 
for the master cards (alphabetically ar- 
ranged), which tells where the folder 
is located, and the second file for all 
folders (filed by number), except those 
of current residents, which are kept in 
the estate offices. 
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EVA C. GUP 
Application Supervisor, 
Cleveland Metropolitan Housing 
Authority 


Used also as a registration card for 
all prospective applicants, the combined 
card is an adjunct to the master file 
(hence, in effect, a third file) and 
serves as an index for all families 
awaiting an invitation to make formal 
application. These registrations are 
kept in a separate drawer of the master 
file and are brought up to date every 
six months as to whether or not the 
registrant is either still interested or 
eligible to make application. The tabs 
on the card are marked to indicate the 
estate for which the applicant expresses 
preference. When registrants are con 
tacted, proper entries are then made 
under the caption “Action” to insure 
our having current information on a 
family’s status: for example, “unable 
to locate,” “found other housing,” “no 
longer interested,” etc. In such in 
stances, the cards are filed in the master 
file proper. On the other hand, if the 
“prospect” is apparently still eligible 
and is still interested in having his 
name on the waiting list, his card is 
placed back in the registration file 
drawer of the master file. 

The cards in this registration file, 
however, are kept to a minimum, as it 
has been found that they are of little 
value in locating families if held too 
long—and with a slow resident turn 
over, they are likely to have to be held 
over a considerable period. Vacancies in 
our larger units are rare and applica 


tions for the smaller units are taken 
currently—that is, without waiting for 
vacancies to occur. Although the Au 
thority gives preference to families with 
children, few new large families are ad 
mitted, because, in order to prevent 
overcrowding and substandard living 
within our own estates, resident fam 
ilies are transferred to the larger dwell 
ings when family composition changes 
to the extent that these resident families 
no longer meet our occupancy stand 
ards for the dwellings they currently 
occupy. 

Clearance Through Master File 

All requests for application for 
either low-rent or veterans housing are 
cleared against the master file before 
consideration is given them. In_ this 
way, information and folders on pre 
vious applications, if any, are readily 
available. If there is a previous appli 
cation for the family, it is, of course, 
brought up to date and the current 
action is recorded on the master card. 
If there is no previous master card, 
a formal application is taken and the 
combined registration-master card is 
filed in the master file. 

Under “Action” the interviewer rec 
ords the applicants classification, such 
as, “IB—Income above admission limits 

“E’ grade;” “DA—Deferred, family 
composition unstable;” “lA—Ineligible, 
lone person; “I]—Ineligible, non 
citizen;” “IG — Ineligible, disqualify 
ing assets;” “DC—Deferred, insufh- 
cient need for public housing.” All 
subsequent changes in status are sim 
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Cleveland’s combined registration-master file card. The initials across the top appear 
on tabs and are abbreviations of estate names. 
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ilarly recorded, covering classification 
changes, location of folder, disposition 
of application. Typical entries are: 
“Folder at Lakeview Terrace;” “Ac 
cepted and moved into Outhwaite 
Homes;” “Application rejected—Kins- 
man Homes—folder filed at Applica- 
tion Office;” “Vacated, folder filed at 
Application Office;” etc. This latter 
information has proved particularly 
useful in answering inquires about 
particular families; also, in instances 
where a family applies at several vet 
erans housing estates that may be under 
construction at the same time or where 
a family that has been previously re- 
jected reapplies, withholding pertinent 
information. 


CITY NEWS— 

(Continued from page 170) 
acteristics of old and new home, etc. 
Of the families who had been able to 
find new accommodations, 56 per cent 
had to buy—74 per cent of them buy- 
ing tenant-occupied houses, thereby 
causing “chain evictions.” 

The full report, outlining the method 
of the study and giving detailed data 
about the evicted families, is available 
for 20 cents from the Washington 
Housing Association, 1301 N_ Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. The study 
was made under the direction of Mary 
Louise Rehr, the Association’s Research 
and Educational Director. 
BALTIMORE 
Committee Formed to Find Housing 
for Over-Income Families 

Recognizing a “moral obligation to 
place all home-finding resources at the 
disposal” of the 998 families who will 
soon be asked to move from its nine 
low-rent developments, the Housing 
Authority of Baltimore City this month 
announced formation of an inter-agency 
community committee to assist those 
families find alternate housing. Job of 
the committee will be to compile a list 
of available apartments for rent and 
houses for sale, reported Mrs. Henry E. 
Corner, newly appointed Authority 
commissioner and chairman of its pub- 
lic relations committee. 

In addition to Mrs. Corner, the Au- 
thority is represented on the new com 
mittee by Commissioner Furman L. 
Templeton. City officials on the com- 
mittee are the chief of the housing divi- 
sion of the Health Department, the 
assistant city solicitor, and Councilman 
H. Warren Buckler. Avon Collins, 
manager of Day Village—a privately 
financed rental development—is also a 
committee member. Other groups rep- 
resented are local realtors and mortgage 
brokers, Citizens Planning and Hous- 
ing Association, Baltimore Urban 
League, CIO, and United Auto Work- 
ers. 
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Acnvaie Line Methods Speed 
Repair Work In Maintenance Shop 


E. W. BLUM 
Executive Director, Housing Authority 
of the City of Houston 


There came a day when all refrigera- 
tors at a 200-unit project had to be re- 
finished if further depreciation of the 
finish was to be checked. One side of 
these refrigerators had been exposed to 
an open window and the weather had 
taken its toll in corrosive action. 

Bids were let on the job and the 
lowest bid received was $32.50 per box. 
At this point, the maintenance depart- 
ment got busy and sharpened its pen- 
cils. It came out with costs like this, 
based on use of the best materials: 

Cost of materials 

$3.60 per box $ 720.21 
Cost of labor 

$5.02 per box 
Total cost 

$8.62 per box 


1004.65 
1724.86 


These figures looked good and we 
then considered the cost of equipment 
necessary to do the job. It stacked up 
like this: 

44 H.P. Air Compressor $ 75.00 
Spray Gun 23.80 
Sanding Machine 92.00 

Total cost $190.81 


It was obvious that this equipment 
could be used in the future for other 
jobs and would thus yield us additional 
savings. 

The deal and work got under way; 
however, after some experimenting, we 
found we were completing only about 
four boxes per day and decided this 
was too slow. Thereupon five platforms 
with large casters were built to the size 
of the refrigerator base. Starting at one 
end of the shop, the refrigerators can 
be moved on these platforms easily and 
quickly from one operation to another. 

The “assembly line” operated as fol- 


lows. After covering the chrome han 
dles with masking tape so that they 
would escape the paint spray, the first 
operation consisted of removing doors, 
door linings and rubbers, and straight 
ening hinges that were out of line or 
sprung. The box was then pushed 
easily to the goggled sander, who re 
moved rust from all affected areas. In 
addition to the exterior, considerable 
rust was found under the rubber and 
door lining. The masked painter 
sprayed on a primer coat, then the 
finish, Employment of two painters 
{one relieving the other at hour inter 
vals} was more workable, inasmuch as 
the spraying process resulted in some in 
halation of fumes and the painter could 
not work continuously without relief 
on this job.) The box was then moved 
to the cleaner and finisher and the job 
was complete with the refrigera- 
tor ready for its place in the tenant’s 
kitchen. By using this assembly line 
method, we increased the number of 
boxes completely refinished and re 
paired from four to ten each day. 

The savings of some $4775.14 cer 
tainly commends this maintenance shop 
method for major repairs of this nature. 
The only cost not included in the fig 
ures given above was the time the 
maintenance superintendent spent get 
ting the job under way and the cost 
of constructing the rolling platforms. 
This work was done in the mainte 
nance shop by regular staff with no 
additional cost to the Authority. 





P.S.—Since writing the above, 
two trucks and a trailer have 
been painted with the equipment 
purchased for the refrigerator re- 
finishing job. 
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In the Codornices Village manage- 
ment office, the secretary who takes 
tenant complaints had her usual busy 
morning. 

Mrs. Hanson complained: “The 
neighbor’s kids play in the stairway 
and are SO noisy that my baby can’t 
sleep.” Mrs. Lowry phoned excitedly: 
“The boys are playing baseball again 
between the buildings and | KNOW 
they're gonna break another window 
and I AM NOT going to pay for it!” 
Mrs. Brown came in and said: “I don’t 
want to cause no trouble, but the 
family upstairs allow their children to 
roller skate in the apartment and the 
noise is just awful. I can’t stand it no 
more.” Then Mrs. George reported 
that some boys and girls had again cut 
down the clotheslines in the drying 
yard. She didn’t know the boys’ names 
but they would not be hard to identify, 
as they were using the clotheslines for 
lassos. Mrs. Thompson complained: 
“My little girl burned her hand when 
she touched the side of the hot in- 
cinerator and we had to rush her to the 
hospital. It’s terrible and we think you 
should put a guard around the inciner- 
ator.” After that, Mrs. French indig- 
nantly called in and said: “Some chil- 
dren playing in the garbage station up- 
set the can and the dogs scattered the 
garbage ALL over the court. WHO is 
going to clean it up? I certainly am 
not!” 

The tenant complaint secretary had 
a busy—but a usual—morning. .. . 

Village Description 

The Village has 2000 apartments, 237 
buildings of the two-story row type, 
eight apartments to a building. There 
is an average of 55 feet between the 
buildings. There is a garbage station, 
four cans to a station, beneath each end 
apartment’s kitchen window. There is 
an incinerator for every four apart- 
ments and it is placed in the court. All 
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Tenant Complaints Become Basis for Tenant Maintenance 


JACKYE KWALLEK 
Senior Project Services Adviser 
Codornices Village, Berkeley 
California 


inflammable waste is burned by the 
tenants. There is one playfield for the 
entire project. It has a softball dia 
mond, two concrete tennis courts, six 
swings, and two slides. Since it is lo 
cated in the northeast corner of the 
Village, children from the other side 
of the project must walk six blocks to 
reach it. 

Management tabulated tenant com 
plaints according to type. It was found 
that 60 per cent of them related to 
noise, nuisance, and damage by chil 
dren. Included in this 60 per cent 
were complaints on injuries to children 
from incinerator burns, broken glass in 
courts, and unsupervised play. One 
project services adviser spent most of 
his time meeting with families involved 
in tenant complaints. However, little 
could be accomplished. Management 
believed that play apparatus placed in 
the courts would do much toward re 
solving the complaints. The pre-school 
child is expected to play within sight 
of the home. The child under ten years 
of age may stop at the playfield going 
to and from school but he, again, is 
expected to play near home. It is only 
the child over ten years of age that 
may travel distances and stay for a 
length of time at a playground. 

The Need 

The Village playfield, though staffed 
by the city recreation department and 
providing a good program, did not 
reach half of the Village children. Man 
agement budgets, however, do not pro 
vide for the purchase of play apparatus 
for home-centered use. So, manage 
ment passed the problem back to the 


tenants. Through management bulle 
tins to all tenants, through discussion 
with organized groups of tenants, and 
through meetings with those involved 
in tenant complaints, management 
urged tenants to cooperatively purchase 
play apparatus for their children. This 
purchase was to be a part of the tenant 
maintenance program that called for 
beautifying the entire project. 
The Response 

The first group of tenants to respond 
were the residents of three buildings 
that shared the same court. (Lawn 
strips are called “courts” by tenants. A 
court may include the residents of from 
one to five buildings.) This group called 
themselves the Court Improvement 
Club. At their meetings, held in one of 
the tenant’s homes, they planned to 
grade and seed the court, to plant 
flowers and shrubs, and to purchase 
play equipment for use of the children 
under six years of age. A project serv 
ices adviser was present at the meet 
ings of the Club to advise on types of 
grass seed, flowers, shrubs, and play 
apparatus; to aid in setting up the 
court organization; and to plan the 
fund raising. A number of methods of 
fund raising were proposed. The group 
chose to hold a series of dances at the 
community center for which admission 
would be charged. 

The Court Improvement Club elected 
ofhicers; gave three dances; raised $100; 
and made their purchases. The grass 
seed, flowers, and shrubs were planted 
and in time the court looked quite at 
tractive. The play apparatus bought 
was a swing, slide, and sandbox of 
lightweight wood. 

The main drawback was that the 
swing and slide were designed for use 
by children under six years of age and 
were not sunk in concrete. In four 
months the swing and slide were 

(Continued on page 182) 
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broken up, as it was impossible to keep 
the older children off of them. 

The tenants began to respond to the 
idea of organization by courts. The 
feature that appealed to them was the 
purchase of play apparatus for the chil- 
dren. However, once the children had 
suitable play magerial, it was recognized 
that it should be possible to plant grass, 
flowers, and shrubs and not have them 
destroyed. Eighteen courts are now in 
various stages of organization. Hav- 
ing learned from experience, manage- 
ment now advises all courts to purchase 
heavy duty equipment and sink all 
posts in concrete. 

In two courts, the tenants purchased 
the material to build their play appara- 
tus. Material for a set of four swings, 
a turnbar, a 12’ x 12’ sandbox, and a 
20’ x 20’ play pen cost about $60. The 
labor donated by the parents to build 
the equipment was worth about $74. 
One court purchased a combination set 
of swing, rings, and slide from a play 
ground equipment company. The set 
cost $60. Fifteen sandboxes were made 
by tenants. Lumber for sandboxes cost 
about $5 per box. One court erected 
a fence to keep their court from being 
used as a thoroughfare. 

A group of tenants from various 
courts organized a Men’s Club. Their 
purpose was to raise funds to equip a 
small playfield on the southwest side 
of the Village. They have asked 
management’s permission to clear an old 
trailer lot and to put in a small softball 
diamond, swings, and slides. They have 
raised $60 toward the amount needed. 

Management’s Role 

Management aids this program of 
tenant maintenance by lending rakes 
and shovels, providing safety swing 
seats for swings, giving two sacks of 
concrete toward the four or five neces- 
sary for setting posts, and providing 
sand for sandboxes. A member of the 
project services staff gives information 
on suitable types of play equipment— 
see-saws and wading pools are not ap- 
proved. Also, arrangements were made 
to have a representative of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture speak on soil, grass 
seed, etc. 

The organizational pattern is the same 
in all courts: planning meetings, elec- 
tion of officers, raising of funds, and 
improvement of the court. After that, 
the pattern varies. Some court clubs 
cease to exist. Some continue to meet 
to assign responsibility for watering 
lawns and keeping the court free of 
litter. One court meets to handle com- 
plaints of families living in the court. 

It is planned to base a number of 
activities on the court clubs. This sum- 
mer a story teller and a craft teacher 
will hold scheduled classes in the or- 
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New Maintenance Preducts 


Seen in Print—Not in Operation 








WHEELBARROW RUN BY MOTOR 
CARRIES ONE TON AT 15-MILE SPEED 





The “Scootruk” pictured above is 
built to haul concrete, sand, bricks, 
mortar, etc., and can be used for scaf 
fold or second- and third-story work, 
since it weighs only 1000 pounds. A 
34” high bucket permits loading at 
most concrete mixers without a pit or 
special platform, with dumping con- 
trolled from the driver's seat or from 
the side of the bucket. Steering is by 
a single tail wheel, which enables easy 
maneuvering and easy turning in its 
own length. A six horsepower, air- 
cooled Novo engine supplies power and 
a four-speed transmission and reverse 
provides power for grades and speed 
for straightaways. Special airplane type 
tires permit it to run anywhere, even 
on loose sand. Machine is said to be 
capable of doing the work of five 
wheelbarrows on incline hauls of 100 
feet or less, and eight barrows on 
longer trips. Made by Novo Engine 
Company, Lansing, Michigan. 


LADDER SHOES GUARD AGAINST SLIPS 
Ladder security is provided indoors 


ganized courts. Children from unor- 
ganized courts may attend. In this way 
more children will be reached and a 
load will be taken off the overtaxed 
community center. The court clubs 
plan to sponsor an intercourt softball 
league. The tenants’ association be- 
lieves grass root tenant representation 
can be obtained from the court clubs. 
They have invited each court to send 
a delegate to the monthly meetings. 
Such activity will encourage the or- 
ganized courts to continue with their 
organization. Management hopes to 
place more responsibility on the organ- 
ized courts—responsibility for addi- 
tional tenant maintenance, elimination 
of fire hazards, proper disposal of gar- 
bage, etc. 


and out, on wet or dry surfaces, even 
in snow and ice, by the ridged cord 
rubber treads and sharp spike of the 
Universal Ladder Shoes. Light in 
weight and rigidly constructed, these 
shoes are manufactured in two styles- 
for straight ladders and step ladders— 
by the Industrial Products Company, 
2840 North Fourth Street, Philadel- 
phia 33, Pennsylvania. 


SLOW, STEADY IRRIGATION OF 
LAWNS PROVIDED BY “OOZER HOSE” 

Lawns receive a gentle, continuous 
flow of water through the use of the 
“Oozer Hose”’—a 9.68 ounce cotton 
duck hose that oozes water from every 
pore at a uniform rate throughout its 
entire length. Hose is treated to resist 
mildew; water flow is adjustable 
Comes in 18’ and 30’ lengths, each 
unit equipped with a plastic coupling 
with washer, rubber hose ferrule, and 
Punch Lok clamp ready to attach to 
water outlet, Write B. F. Goodrich 
Company, Akron, Ohio. 


FIRES DETECTED BY THERMOSTATS 
—BELLS RING, LIGHTS FLASH 

Constant, automatic, scientific fire 
detection service, and simultaneous pro- 
tection against sudden drops in temper 
ature, are said to be provided by the 
“Detecto-Master,” which consists of a 
compact, wall mounted control unit, 
plus a series of “detector” thermostats 
that can be placed in strategic areas. 
Abnormal temperatures cause “detec 
tors’ to flash a red light and ring 
alarm bell, with the location of the 
trouble indicated on the control unit. 
Made by Lord-Taber Company, Inc., 
Canadaigua, New York. 


“MORE THAN HOUSING’— 
(Continued from page 178) 


ground, was then available for other 
uses. An air conditioning unit was in- 
stalled in the recreation room of Lin- 
coln Heights Courts, making the room 
more comfortable during the long pe- 
riod of very warm San Antonio 
weather, thus suiting the room to a 
wider range of uses. (This room is the 
only indoor recreation facility in the 
community.) 

And now, early of a weekday morn- 
ing, it’s a pleasure for Johnnie’s mother, 
as she gives that last pat and brush to 
Johnnie’s hair, to scold lovingly: “Get 
out from under my feet, boy, and go 
on over there in the park!” 
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LEASE FORM SAVES TIME, MONEY 
A time- and money-saver devised by 
The Housing Authority of Jackson 
ville, Florida, is a new lease form so 
drawn that it avoids the necessity for 
preparing new lease agreements each 
time tenant income changes require 
rental changes. Reproduced below is 
that particular section of the Authori 
ty’s new standard printed lease form 
that achieves this economy. The tech- 
nique is to list the complete range of 
the Authority’s rentals opposite allow- 
able income limits, providing a blank 
space atter each such listing. Into the 
space beside the income group in which 
a tenant family belongs, the Authority 
inserts the date as of which the match 
ing rental becomes effective. Then 
when a change occurs in family in- 
come, a new date is inserted beside the 
newly effective rental rate, with the 
tenant initialing the lease at this point. 
The lease wording immediately 
above the lease section being described 
provides that the specified apartment 
shall be leased “. for the term of 
one calendar month beginning on the 


——— 


day and date and at the rental grade 
last entered below and ending at mid 
night on the last day thereof payable 
promptly in advance on the first day 
of said term.” Wording of the lease 
that follows the listing of rental grades 
specifies: “This lease shall be auto 
matically renewed for successive terms 
of 1 month each at the rental herein 
specified, but may be terminated at 
the end of any such term on 15 days 
previous written notice .. .” 

The Authority's Executive Director, 
Ray O. Edwards, writes that the new 
form went into effect as of May 1, for 
both FPHA-aided and PWA projects, 
two different lease forms, somewhat 
differently worded, being provided for 
the two types of projects. 

It will be noted that the Jacksonville 
Authority has established rent grades 
at $6 and $9 per month. According to 
Mr. Edwards, these rents “apply pri 
marily to pensioners of various types 
and to widows who are the sole sup 
port of their families—their children 
being in nursery schools or child care 
centers.” 


4 


LEGAL TRAINING FOR MANAGERS 

Mrs. Ruth T. 
Cedar Springs 
PW A-“671” 
submitted the following item to the 
Managers Shop Talk Committee of 
NAHO’s Southwest Regional Council: 

“Because of the many changes oc 


Morrell, Manager of 
Place—a combined 


development in Dallas 


curing in employment, return of heads 
of families from military service, re 
conversion to low rent, etc., sO many 
questions have arisen in recent months 
regarding leases and evictions that a 
meeting of all managers with the Au 
thority’s legal counsel was considered 
desirable and necessary. Such a meet 
ing was arranged, with each manager 
requested to present in advance a list 
of weaknesses or lack of clarity in lease 
terms, questions on eviction proceed 
ings under OPA regulations, and other 
related problems. The attorney then 
outlined OPA requirements, giving de 
tailed instructions as to grounds for 
eviction, procedures to be followed, 
Further, he 
agreed to prepare memoranda cover 


and forms to be used. 


ing such questions. . 


JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA, AUTHORITY DEVISES NEW LEASE FORM—SAVES TIME, MONEY 


Reproduced below is a section of the new lease form recently put in use by the Jacksonville Housing Authority. See above. 





INCOME LIMITS 
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| RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


AVAILABLE FROM NAHO 


All orders must be prepaid unless the pur- 


chaser is a public agency or a library, or 
obtains permission to buy on a charge basis. 





0237. SOCIAL ASPECTS OF PUBLIC 
HOUSING: An Evaluation of North 
Carolina Experience, by Sanford Win- 
ston. 1947. 44 pp. $1.00. (Will be 
distributed free to all agency members 


of NAHO.) 

The current housing accommodations of 
306 “graduates” from public housing in six 
North Carolina cities were compared with (1) 
the accommodations provided in the public 
housing developments and (2) their sub- 
standard living conditions before they moved 
into public housing. Most of these families 
moved from public housing because their in 
comes were too high; nearly one-third of the 
white families and one-half of the Negro 
families moved into homes that they bought 
or were buying. Although the current ac- 
commodations are not as desirable in terms of 
modern facilities as the public housing devel- 
opments, they represent a considerable advance 
over the previous substandard housing in 
which these families lived. (See March Jour- 
NAL, page 73.) 

Conclusions of the survey indicate a need 
tor (1) certain design improvements in public 
housing developments; (2) social work serv- 
ices to public housing residents; (3) time 
limit on occupancy of public housing; (4) 
cooperation between public housing officials 
and suppliers of privately financed housing to 
enable and encourage public housing gradu 
ates to move into houses of good quality. 


AVAILABLE FROM OTHERS 





HEARINGS BEFORE THE SUBCOM- 
MITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
APPROPRIATIONS, HOUSE OF REP- 
RESENTATIVES, ON THE GOVERN. 
MENT CORPORATIONS APPROPRI- 
ATION BILL FOR 1948. Part 2. Na- 
tional Housing Agency. 1947. 466 pp. 
United States Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington 25, D. C. 

Four days of testimony—April 28 through 
May 2—in which Administrator Foley, Com- 
missioner Myer, Commissioner Fahey, and 
various staff members discussed the operations 
of their respective agencies in response to 
questions put to them by Subcommittee mem- 
bers. Required reading for any housing offi- 
cial who wants to gain perspective as to the 
type and sources of criticism to which the 
housing program is subject. 


GOVERNMENT CORPORATIONS 
APPROPRIATION BILL, 1948. 55 pp. 
United States Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington 25, D. C. 

Report from the House Committee on Ap- 
propriations recommending drastic budget cuts 
for certain government corporations and inde- 
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Pages 21-42 cover recom 
e National Housing Agency 
(See pages 159-160.) 


NATIONAL HOUSING COMMIS- 
SION ACT. REPORT FROM THE 
COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND 
CURRENCY TO ACCOMPANY S. 866. 
1947. 50 pp. United States Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 

Report of Senator Tobey’s committee on 
the Taft-Ellender-Wagner bill. (See May 
JouRNAL, pages 127-128.) 


pendent agencies. 
mendations for tl 


and its constituents 


AMERICA CAN NOT AFFORD 
SLUMS. 1947. urrpaged. United States 
Conference of Mayors, 730 Jackson 
Place, N.W., Washington, D. C. 

The thesis of this handsomely put together 
booklet is that “‘slums are an increasing finan 
cial burden and a growing social problem for 
our cities and the nation . . . The cities are 
eager to assume their share of responsibility 
for clearing slums and providing decent houses 
for families of low 


families of 


income -especial ly the 
veterans. The responsibility of 
the federal government can be met by passage 
of the Taft-Ellender Wagner bill.” To de 
velop this thesis the booklet shows, in five 
color pages and excellent photographs, what 
slums cost—in dollars and misery; why we 
still have them; how we can start to get rid 
of them 


RENTS AND THE REAL ESTATE 
LOBBY. Fortune, 350 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City 1. June 1947 issue, pp. 
96-97, 195-196, 198. Single copy $1.00. 

This Fortune editorial presents the case for 
continued rent control in a convincing and 
forthright manner under the subtitle “War- 
time controls survive to the indignation of the 
landlord, the relief of the tenant, and_ the 
benefit of the United States.” After taking 
Herbert Nelson and the National Association 
of Real Estate Boards over the hurdles, the 
editorial concludes that: “Rent control boils 
down to a problem in political morality. The 
landlord is asked to subsidize one element of 
stability in the living costs of a large section 
of the population. He says this amounts to 
discriminatory legislation, and so it does. But 
the same can be said of the income tax and 
a good many other laws that are now well 
beyond argument. The landlord happens to 
be dealing in an essential commodity in 
acutely short supply; the shortage happens to 
bear hardest on the veteran (and that also in- 
volves some moral claims—as well as some 
demagoguery); and the price of the commod- 
ity happens to be susceptible to effective con- 
trol. For these very reasons, incidentally, it is 
just possible that the landlord will soon be 
better off than many of the businessmen who 
now enjoy complete freedom to price them- 
selves clear out of the market.” 


THE AMERICAN FAMILY AND ITS 
HOUSING. American Sociological Re- 
view. April 1947 issue. Single copy 
$1.00. Department of Sociology, North- 
western University, Evanston, Illinois. 
The second 1947 quarterly issue of the 





American Sociological Review carries a series 
of articles on housing and family relationships 
—all of which do a good job of sketching 
out what we do not know about family hous- 
ing desires and needs; then suggesting some 
ways and means of going about getting such 
information. The lead article is by Louis 
Wirth and is followed by statements from 
such well known authorities as F. Stuart 
Chapin, Howard G. Brunsman, and Svend 
Riemer 


PUBLIC RELATIONS WORKSHOP 
SUMMARY: New directions in public 
relations for democracy. 1947. 80 pp., 
plano. 75 cents. American Council on 
Race Relations, 32 West Randolph Street, 
Chicago 1, Illinois. (Public Relations 
Workshop for public relations, publicity, 
and production personnel of agencies 
concerned with racial and religious rela- 
tions. September 27-29, 1946. New York 
City.) 

Reaching the public with a set of facts and 
principles; then getting the public to under- 
stand and support a policy based on _ those 
facts and principles calls for the practice of 
the art of public relations. The devices and 
skills required to do a public relations job 
do not vary much with the type of program 
Whether the goal be the 
establishment of a national housing program 


being forwarded. 


or gaining popular acceptance of a way of 
life free of discrimination because of race, 
the ways and means of getting 
to the public are substantially the same. For 
this reason, the summary of the above work 
shop sessions, although stressing public rela- 


creed, or color 


tions programs in the field of race relations, 
has a good deal to offer officials and agencies 
seeking to create an understanding of the 
housing problem and proposals for its solution 

Of particular interest is an analysis by the 
American Council of the public information 
efforts of 74 agencies concerned with racial 
and irter-faith relations. The deficiencies of 
these programs showed up in just about every 
For example, the favorite 
source of the American public’s general store 


phase of the job 


of information—films and radio—got no us¢ 
by these 74 agencies. Moreover, pamphlets 

although issued in fairly sizable quanuty 

came from a few national agencies and stressed 
national facts, figures, problems—znor the kind 
of local information that has been observed t 
get attention and action. Direct mail appeals, 
too, were not going out from local groups 
but, again, were coming almost entirely from 
a few national agencies. Use of the local press 
was poor, with not enough and not effective 
enough publicity being sought through the 
use of competently handled press releases 
Perhaps the most serious deficiency uncovered 
was that the audience to which most material 
is directed is not carefully selected and al! 
too frequently omits highly 
such as local parent-teacher organizations, at 


useful groups, 


the level of particular school groups; als« 
church groups, again referring to individual 
church organizations; also men’s clubs at the 
same level; Kiwanis clubs; etc. Insufficient 
appeal to trades unions was also noted—and 
to “opinion leaders,’ such as officials of social 
agencies, librarians, etc. Political organizations 
were consistently ignored; also foreign lan- 
guage groups; rural groups; and city officials 
The general conclusion reached from the 
analysis was “inadequate use by most organ- 
izations of all the various kinds of media, as 
well as almost complete indifference to those 
media most likely to carry our message effec 
tively og 

Another valuable lesson developed in the 
workshop was the need of public relations 
personnel to understand the psychological bar- 
riers that must be broken down among the 
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general public if acceptance of an agency's 
policy is to be gained. Why are there cer- 
tain hostile attitudes? What is the “therapy” 
necessary to overcome them? In other words, 
the approach to a public relations program 
must be carefully devised by persons capable 
understanding the and nature otf 
the opposition to the program being advo- 
cated. 

The workshop dealt not only 
questions, but got down to 
techniques for measuring public opinion, 
investigating facts, using films and_ radio, 
using the press, taking advantage of adver- 
using techniques, etc. Speakers included a 
direct mail advertising “expert,” a CIO-PAC 
publications newspaper man, a 
uublic relations counsellor, an editor, a radio 
producer, a film producer, and a number of 
university professors from such fields as opin- 
ion research, psychiatry, and the social 


source 


with these 
discussions of 


director, a 


sci- 
neces. 


D. G. 


HOMES FOR ARYANS ONLY, by 
Charles Abrams. Commentary, 425 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. May 
1947 issue, pp. 421-427. Single copy 40 
cents. 

Race 
rapidly in 
out, that 
turn the 


restrictive 
this 


covenants 
country, Mr. 
unless effective steps are 
tide, “the involuntary 
soon be an unalterable American 
Mr. Abrams three possible courses of 
action open: (1) outlawing of the covenant 
by Supreme Court decision; (2) abolition of 
the covenant by legislation; (3) public edu 
cation to acquaint the lay ind = the 


have spread so 
Abrams points 
taken to 
ghetto may 
institution.” 
lists 


ciuzen 


public official with the menace of the cove 
nant. 

Sanction of the restrictive covenant by fed 
eral housing officials “has been one of the 





main factors responsible 
Abrams charges. In support of this statement 
he says that “restrictive covenants are written 

in FHA subdivisions built with govern 


for its spread,” Mr. 


ment-insured funds. In fact, a government 
manual has advised the inclusion of racial 
covenants in deeds, warning against ‘unhar- 


monious racial groups’ and advocating occu- 
pancy by the ‘same racial and social classes to 
which they are accustomed.’ ” 

On the other hand, Mr. Abrams points to 
the successful experience of 134 public hous 
ing projects where Negroes and whites are 
mixed as an example of the kind of action 
that may lead the “way to a new frontier in 


race relations.” 


INDIVIDUAL SEWAGE DISPOSAL 


SYSTEMS. 1947. 10 cents. Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington 25, 
a < 


A guide to builders and developers on 
construction of individual sewage disposal sys- 
tems, including septic tanks, both in rural 
areas and on undeveloped land in outlying 
sections beyond the reach of municipal sewer 
lines. Prepared by the Office of the Housing 
Expediter and the National Housing Agency 
in collaboration with the United States Pub- 
lic Health Service, the booklet is a revision 
ot an earlier bulletin incorporating the recom- 
mendations of the Joint Committee on Rural 
Sanitation. 


WHEN THE CATHEDRALS WERE 
WHITE: A Journey to the Country of 
Timid People, by Le Corbusier. 1947. 
217 pp. $3.00. Reynal & Hitchcock, 8 
West 40th Street, New York City 18. 

To be reviewed. 
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Agency Changes and Additions 
Federal Housing Administra Zone |. Zone Commissioner: Mauri R. Masse 
tion—Insuring Ofhces placing John G. Rouse 
Alaska Housing Authority Executive Director: Wendell P. Kay, Box 648, Anchor 
Alaska age, Alaska. Phone: Main 435. Replace Commissione 
E. V. Davis with Z. J. Loussac 
Davis, The Housing Authority Replace Commussioners Zack Farmer and Harry Wag 


ot the City of—California with Charles Stecle and Clarence Cooper 
County and Municipal Agen- Add: HAYWARD, HOUSING AUTHORITY OF THI 
cies—California CITY OF (1946). Executive Director Arthur R 
Costello, \ Surect, Hayward, California Mailing 
iddress: P. O. Box 2, Hayward, California. Phone 
Livingstone 1-6074 
Commissioners Edward C. Friedrichs, Chairman 
John E. Perry, Vice-Chairman; Harry J. Smyth; Frank 
Demo; George P. Simonds. Staff: 1. Housing P» 
gram: Vet (1) 49 
County and Municipal Agen Add: LAKE, HOUSING AUTHORITY COUNTY Ol 
cies—California (1946). Executive Director: Mrs. W. F. Rood, Lake 
port, California. Phone: 79W 
Commissioners: W. F. Rood, Chairman; E. P. Sailor, 
Vice-Chairman; Roscoe Smith; Ray Moody. Staff 
Housing Program: Vet (1) 52 
Sonoma, Housing Authority of Address 1811 Salem Avenue, Santa Rosa, California 
the County of—California 
County and Municipal Agen Add: TULELAKE, HOUSING AUTHORITY OF THI 
cies—California CITY OF (1946). Executive Director: Forrest E. Put 
nam, Box 248, Tulelake, California. Phone: 2458 
Commissioners: O. L. Rudd, Chairman; C. E. Hines, 
Vice-Chairman; L. | tarber; Clifford Wood; J. ¢ 
McLain. Staff: 2. Housing Program: Vet (2) 65 
County and Municipal Agen Add: TULARE COUNTY, HOUSING AUTHORITY 
cies—California OF (1946). Executive Director: Ferris R. Sherman, 
129 East Center Street, Visalia, California. Mailing 
Address: Box 791, Visalia, California. Phone: 330 
A Commissioner Leland K. Martin, Chairman; Roy 
Dewhirst, Vice-Chairman; Charles Hamilton; Arthur 
Wakefield; Lester Kiggins. Staff: 2. Housing Pri 
gram: Vet (3) 310 under development 
County and Municipal Agen Add YREKA, HOUSING AUTHORITY Ol THI 
cies—Califormia CITY OF (1946). Executive Director: Johnnie Hite, 
City Hall, 116 North Main Street, Yreka, California 
Phone: 155 
Commissioners: Sam K. Avery, Chairman; Perry O 
McPherren, Vice-Chairman; Robert Ohlund; Herbert 
A. Sleep; Harold Treat. Staff: 1. Housing Program 
Vet (1) 40 
Denver, Housing Authority of Thomas A. Dines, Chairman 
the City and County of 
Colorado 
County and Municipal Agen Add: DARIEN, HOUSING AUTHORITY OF THE 
cies—Connecticut TOWN OF (1946). Executive Secretary: Richard 
King, Darien, Connecticut. Phone: 5-1677 
Commissioners: Robert E. Fatherley, Chairman; Rich- 
ard King, Secretary; Willard C. Poole, Jr., Treasurer; 
John D. Hill; Stephen L. Wood. Housing Program 
Vet (1) 39 
County and Municipal Agen- Add: NEW CANAAN HOUSING AUTHORITY, THI 
cies—Connecticut (1947). Chairman: Mansfield D. Sprague, Town 
Hall, New Canaan, Connecticut 
Commissioners: Mansfield D. Sprague, Chairman; 
Willis N. Mills, Vice-Chairman; Edwin H. Bouton, 
Secretary; Henry T. Eaton; Peter Myers. Staff: | 
Housing Program: Vet (1) 16 
County and Municipal Agen- Add: WESTPORT, HOUSING AUTHORITY OF THI 
cies—Connecticut TOWN OF (1946). Executive Director: Howell | 
Fuller, 6 Wilton Road, Westport, Connecticut. Phone 
2-3628 
Commissioners: C. E. Cutler, Chairman; Alois | 


(Continued on page 186) 
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H. R. EMORY 

has resigned as Executive Director of the 
Housing Authority of the City of Wilmington, 
North Carolina, to undertake the management 
of Broome Wood Products, Incorporated, in 


Wilmington. B. H. Marshall, Jr., the Author- 
ity’s former comptroller, was appointed to suc- 
ceed Mr. Emory on June 10. 

In leaving the Authority, Mr. Emory 
brought to a close some ten years of service 
to the agency, originally as its Chairman and 
since 1938 as its Executive Director. When 
appointed Chairman of the Authority, Mr. 
Emory was the managing editor of a local 
newspaper. He gave up this profession to 
devote full time to housing. He watched the 
development of the Authority's two low-rent 
projects and then, with the war, undertook 
the heavy responsibility of providing 
5000 units of housing for the ship builders 
and other war workers that migrated into 
Wilmington during the years 1942 to 1945. 
For the past two years he has been engaged 
in arranging an orderly program of disposing 
of this war housing and of coping with the 
veteran housing need of the city. 

In resigning his public office, Mr. Emory 
also resigned as President of NAHO's South 
eastern Regional Council, in which he has 
been active for the past four or five years. He 
has also actively participated in the national 
affairs of NAHO, particularly through his 
service to the Committee of FPHA-Local Au- 
thority Relations. 


some 


WALTER E. ALESSANDRONI 

will become the Executive Director of The 
Philadelphia Housing Authority as of July 1, 
succeeding James B. Kelly (see April JourNat, 
page 98). Mr. Alessandroni comes to the 
Authority from the office of the Mayor, to 
whom he has been serving as secretary. Not 
only has he been secretary to the present 
Mayor, Bernard Samuel, but to Mr. Samuel's 
predecessor. Mr. Alessandroni is a lawyer by 
profession, associated in practice with his 
father and brother. Also, he has been a 
member of the faculty of Villanova College 
since 1938 and has been active in a number 
of civic and professional organizations. He 
was a captain in the United States Marine 
Corps during World War II, serving overseas. 


Mr. George E. Peterson, who has been 
Acting Executive Director of the Authority 
since May, has been named the Assistant 


Executive Director. 


RAYMOND A. VOIGT 

is serving as the financial consultant to 
Community Homes, Incorporated, Hollywood, 
California—a cooperative housing development 
now in final stages of organization (see March 
JOURNAL, page 85). 


ERI HULBERT 

returned to FPHA’s Region III office early 
in June after a year of service with UNRRA 
in China. He held the position of chief re- 
gional representative for UNRRA in the 
Kwangsi Province. 


MAXWELL H. TRETTER 

was honored at a luncheon on June 24 in 
recognition of his ten years of service to the 
New York City Housing Authority. Serving 
on the 40-member committee that planned the 
luncheon were such nationally known figures 
as Nathan Straus, Gerard Swope, Leon Key- 
serling, Lee F. Johnson, Philip M. Klutznick, 
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Agency 





Changes and Additions 


Forger; George Darby; C. B. Vose; Dr. John Bren 


nan. Staff: 1. 


46 Moline Housing Authority 
Illinois F, 


48 Hammond of Lake County, 
Housing Authority of the 
City of—tIndiana 


59 Lincoln, Housing Authority of Address: 


Phone: Sheffield 


Housing Program: Vet (1) 21 


Replace Commissioner William H. Efflandt with Georg 
Reeder 


3050 


City Hall, Lincoln, Nebraska 


the City of—Nebraska 

65 New Rochelle Municipal Hous All commissioners resigned as of May 12, 1947; prior 
ing Authority—New York to that date the Reverend Redmond S. Oden re 

placed Dr. Uriel S. Gunthorpe. 

66 Utica, Municipal Housing Replace Commissioner Fritz A. Hedberg with Frank 
Authority of the City of— A. Emma 
New York 

68 Canton Metropolitan Housing Director: Haines A. Reichel, Basement, City Hall, Can 
Authority—Ohio ton, Ohio. Phone: 3:0627 

70 Youngstown Metropolitan Director: Jerry L. Pickering 


Housing Authority—Ohio 


9 Corpus Christi, Housing \. E. Dabney, Jr., Chairman 
Authority of the City of 
Texas 
88 County and Municipal Agen Add: RICE LAKE, THE HOUSING AUTHORITY Ol 
cies—Wisconsin THE CITY OF (1946). Executive Director: G. M 
Bailey, 9 East Marshall Street, Rice Lake, Wisconsin 
Phone: 192. 
Commissioners: Leo Miner, Chairman; Warren D 
Leary, Secretary; William FE. Luell; John R. Hayes 
Raymond Gerland. Housing Program: Vet (1) 21 
91 National Savings and Loan Officers: Curtis F. Scott, President; James J. O’Malles 


League 


Vice-President; Carl H. Ellingson, Vice-President 


95 Florida Association of Housing Officers: Colin Murchison, President; J. N. Miller, First 
Authorities Vice-President; A. M. Wing, Second Vice-President 

Louis R. Fendig, Third Vice-President; George M 

White, Fourth Vice-President; C. W. Hickey, Secre 


tary-Treasurer 


99 Unofhcial County and Munici Add: (ORANGE) UNITED CITIZENS HOUSING 
pal Agencies—New Jerses COMMITTEE (1947). Coordinating Secretary: Dr 

Paul G. Cressey, c/o Social Welfare Council, 439 Main 
Street, Orange, New Jersey. Phone: OR5S-3556 
Officers: John Eyre Sloane, Vice-Chairman and Pre 
siding Officer; The Reverend Harry M. Taylor, Sec 
retary 

121 Denver—LHA Las Casitas Manager: Harold Barnes 

155 Detroit—LHA John W. Smith Manager: Robert Lame\ 


Homes 
179 Cincinnau—LHA Laurel Manager: 
Homes and Addition 


194-195 Pittsburgh—LHA  Arling- Manager: 
ton Heights 
Bryn Hovde, Edward Weinfeld, Dorothy 


Rosenman, John A. Kervick, Hugh R. Pom- 
eroy, Harold Buttenheim—plus most of the 
housing leaders of the city. ° 


NICHOLAS H. DOSKER 

was recently elected a trustee of the Na- 
tional Health and Welfare Retirement Associ- 
ation, Incorporated, to serve for three years. 
This Association is the one through which 
local housing authority employees may _ re- 
ceive retirement benefits under a plan devel- 
oped by the NAHO Committee on Retirement 
Plans for Local Authority Employees, of which 
Mr. Dosker has been chairman for more than 
three years (see September 1946 JourNnat, 
page 199). 


FERD KRAMER 
was recently honored by the Alumni Asso- 
ciation of the University of Chicago in being 


Alma Bledsoe 


A. Z 


Pittler 


awarded the “Citation of Useful Citizen” in 
his capacity as President of the Chicago Met 
ropolitan Housing Council. Mr. Kramer has 
served the Council in this capacity for seven 
years. In making the award, the Alumni As 
sociation stated that the privileges of a uni 
versity education imply “the obligation to 
exercise leadership in those civic, social, and 
religious activities that are essential to democ 
racy” and recognized in Mr. Kramer's hous 
ing afhliations service of this quality 


ERNEST J. BOHN, 

Director of the Cleveland Metropolitan 
Housing Authority, is again being drafted b 
the Republican organization in Cleveland to 
run for mayor, as he was in 1945 (see June 
1945 JourNnaL, page 94). As of the date the 
JoURNAL went to press, Mr. Bohn had not yet 
indicated whether he would allow himself 
to be considered a candidate for the position. 
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POSITIONS 


A19, ARCHITECTURAL DESIGNER 


—CALIFORNIA 


California State Personnel Board announces 
examinations to be held on nation-wide basis. 
Applicants will be notified of time and place 
of examination. 

Qualifications for senior grade require col 
lege education with major in architecture, 
plus five years of architectural experience, in- 
cluding at least three years in planning and 
designing of major structures. (Additional 
architectural experience may be substituted 
for college education.) Salary—$455__ per 
month 

For associate grade, requirements are col- 
lege education with major in architecture plus 
four years architectural experience, including 
at least two years in planning and design- 
ing of major structures. (In this case, too, 
architectural experience may be substituted 
for education.) Salary—$405 per month. 

Application forms and bulletins available 
from State Personnel Board offices: 1015 L 
Street, Sacramento 14; 108 State Building, 
San Francisco 2; 401 State Building, Los 
Angeles 12. 


A20, ARCHICTECTURAL DRAFTS- 
MAN—CALIFORNIA 

California State Personnel Board announces 
examinations to be held on nation-wide basis. 
Applicants will be notified of time and place 
of examination. 


Qualifications for senior grade call for 
college education with major in architecture 
plus five years experience involving making 
complete drawings of major structures, in- 
cluding one year in detailed checking. (Addi- 
tional architectural experience may be sub- 
stituted for education on a_ year-for-year 
basis.) Salary—$405 per month. 

For associate grade, requirements are col- 
lege education with major in architecture plus 
five years experience involving making com- 
plete drawings of major structures. (Addi- 
tional architectural experience may be sub- 





AVAILABLE 


stituted for education.) Salary—$365_ per 
month. 

Application forms and bulletins for these 
positions available from State Personnel Board 
offices (see addresses under Al9, above). 


A21, INTELLIGENCE SPECIALIST 
Civil Service Commission announces ex 
amination for intelligence specialist to work 
in War, Navy, or State Departments either 
in Washington or in field positions through 
out the United States. Applicants must have 
had experience in research or analysis in 
physical or social sciences of sufhicient scope 
and quality to demonstrate their ability to 
perform duties of specific position and to 
deal satisfactorily with associates. Such ex 
perience must have involved (1) extensive 
inquiry into or use of basic data, discovery of 
new facts or techniques, new interpretation of 
known facts, or logical interpretation of com- 
plex data; (2) compilation and selection of 
material; (3) actual preparation or publica- 
tion of reports or formulation of advice or 
action based on such research; (4) and_ the 
planning, directing, carrying out, or deter- 
mining of policy regarding activities of the 
foregoing types. Salary—$7102 to $9975. 
Further information and application forms 
available from United States Civil Service 
Commission, Washington 25, D. C.; from 
Civil Service regional offices; or from any 
first- or second-class post offices in cities 
that do not have regional offices. Refer to 
examining circular EC 15, issued June 3, 


1947, 


A22, ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICERS 

A tew positions open in various federal 
agencies in Washington and in field positions 
throughout the United States. Salary—$7102 
to $9975. 

Application forms and further informa- 
ttion available from United States Civil 
Service Commission (see addresses under 
A21). Refer to Examining Circular EC 11 of 
1947, amendment issued June 12, 1947 


POSITIONS "WANTED 


W25, Female, 24 years—SOCIAL, ECO- 
NOMIC RESEARCH IN HOUSING, 
PLANNING 


Year with FPHA in economic and social 
research; six months with national planning 
agency in research capacity; participation in 
two local housing authority surveys of slum 
areas in large midwestern city. Education— 
A.B. sociology; graduate work in economics, 
planning, and sociology. 


W26, Male, 47 
MANAGEMENT, 
TIONS, PERSONNEL 


Six years with FPHA as housing manager 
and housing management adviser; eight years 
with HOLC as property management field 
supervisor; ten years as real estate officer in 
trust department of bank. Education—busi- 
ness administration, real estate and trust law, 
economics. 


years—PROPERTY 
PUBLIC RELA- 


W27, Male, 34 yeaars—HOUSING MAN- 
AGEMENT, ADMINISTRATION 


Past six months manager and acting direc- 
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tor of new local housing authority, simul 
taneous with management of 600-unit student 
veterans housing project at umMiversity (in 
latter position for past year); three years with 
FPHA, first as maintenance superintendent, 
finally as housing manager; year as War 
Department patrolman; prior to war, owned 
and operated two appliance stores. 


W28, Female, 32 years—MANAGE- 
MENT, PROJECT SERVICES 

Past year with FPHA, now in charge of 
combined leasing and occupancy and project 
services departments for 2248-family war 
housing development; three years with local 
housing authority as project services adviser 
for 1300 units; previous experience with labor 
unions as educational director and employee 
representative. Education—psychology, socio- 
logy. 


W29, Male, 27 years—RESEARCH IN 
HOUSING, PLANNING 

Past two and one-half years as researcher 
statistician with state planning agency; two 





years research assistant with state chamber of 
commerce; four years miscellaneous clerical 
experience. Education—liberal arts, economics 


W30, Male, 40 years—HOUSING AD- 
MINISTRATION 


For past year, and for year previous to 
military service, field representative for NHA 
three years in army, including term as mili 
tary government officer in charge displaced 
persons, public welfare, education, and fine 
arts; two years housing manager with local 
housing authority; three years assistant di 
rector citizens housing association; three years 
district’ supervisor state welfare department; 
two years field work with federation of so 
Education—B.S 
business administration 


cial agencies economics, 
certificate in social 


service administration 


W31, Male, 35 years—HOUSING AD- 
MINISTRATION, MANAGEMENT 
Past six months accountant with private 
firm; one vear accountant with RFC and 
War Assets Administration; six months finance 
officer in Belgium with UNRRA; three years 
in army, final two years as quartermaster 
officer; four years chief accountant with local 
housing authority; seven years muscellancous 
Education—B.S.C 
business administration, accounting, market 


commercial experience 


ing research 


W32, Male, 45 years—HOUSING AD- 
MINISTRATION 


Past three and one-half years with OPA 
as chief examiner area rent control office 
eight years with HOLC as examiner in con 
nection with disposition of properties; seven 
teen years in private real estate construction 
and management. Education—B.S. plus ad 
ditional work in real estate management and 
building estimating 


W33, Male, 39 years—HOUSING AD- 
MINISTRATION 

Past five years with OPA, past year a 
area rent director; nine years in private real 
estate, including five years in own business 
Education—economics, management, finance, 
public relations 





MEMBERSHIP 
INFORMATION 
oe 21 


Individual Associate 5 


Individual Active 


Individual — Junior Active 
(for those with annual in- 
comes under $2409) 5 


Sustaining ..... move OO 
and upward in multiples 
of $25, at the option of 
the member. 


Agency—dues are based on the 
number of dwelling units 
owned by a public housing 
agency, starting at $20 as the 
minimum. 


Complete details available 
on request. 
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X FOR PEST CONTROL 


—Exterminates roaches and other 
cold blooded pests effectively. 


—No experience necessary and no 
expensive equipment needed. In- 
sect control can be secured through 
tenant-cooperative plan or by pro- 
ject’s maintenance crew. 


—Arfax is non-poisonous to humans 
or pets. Piperonyl Cyclohexenone is 
its active killing ingredient. 


eee oR ATL, COUPON TODAY!" eo —4 


ARFAX is economical to use. A little 
goes a long way. When a thorough 
ARFAX treatment has been com- 
pleted, routine check-dusting is all 
that’s necessary for pest control. 


Solve your roach problem the safe, 
easy, ARFAX way. A short demon- 
stration will convince you, or pur- 
chase price refunded. Mail the coupon 
below for sample order. 


ARFAX Div., Fairfield Laboratories, Inc. --e THIS IS ALL 


r 
Plainfield, N. J.—Please ship: 

| ...1-lbcans ARFAX @ $13.50 per doz. 
| .. .5-lb cans ARFAX @ $5.00 

1 ....25-lb drums ARFAX @ $23.75 
l .... ARFAX Dust Guns @ $1.50 each 
I 

{ 

! 

l 

I 

I 


Net 30 days—F.O.B. Destination. Freight 
allowances to Miss. on Western Shipments. 


C Send Bill 1) Confirmation will follow 
Your Name 
Company or Agency 
eee 
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YOU NEED... 


INSECT KILLER 
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